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Foreword 


HIS LITTLE HISTORY, begun many years ago, put 

aside, and now brought to its conclusion, owes so much to 
so many that it would be quite impossible to name them all. I 
must, however, note with gratitude that Bishop Henry H. Shires, 
Dr. W. R. H. Hodgkin, Dr. Harold H. Kelley (whose father, 
the Rev. D. O. Kelley, wrote the first history of the diocese), 
Professor Massey H. Shepherd, and some others of the clergy 
have read the manuscript in whole or in part, and have made 
suggestions that have been incorporated, or have pointed out 
inaccuracies which have been corrected. I have also had the 
very welcome and competent service of my former secretary, 
Miss Emily Ambrose. She was with me during practically the 
entire period of my episcopate, helped with the beginning, and 
has now helped with the ending of this particular story. In the 
chapter on the Cathedral, mention has been made of the great 
service that Miss Grace Osborn gave to what is found there, and 
many other names will be mentioned, to whom I owe sugges- 
tions or who have given me information. 

One special disclaimer must be included in this Foreword. 
Bishop Shires, supporting his judgment, I believe, by some 
others’, felt that something more should be said about the ac- 
tivities of the bishop during the period of this history, which, 
although they do not appear in the story, were of importance 
in the forming of opinion in the diocese. He has therefore 
taken it on himself to write the first chapter, and also to pick 
out from some of my addresses passages which he feels were of 
importance. Inasmuch as this is a history of the diocese, I have 
felt that I must accept his judgment and that of others with 
whom he consulted, and include this particular chapter. It is 
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a matter for which to be grateful that words which I have 
spoken are felt to be of sufficient value to include in this little 
book. 

One more word needs to be said about Bishop Shires. Un- 
fortunately, although the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
and St. Margaret’s House have both done much for the diocese, 
neither one is a diocesan institution, and consequently their 
story comes in only incidentally. But in Bishop Shires’ chapter, 
he speaks of the new life which came to the Divinity School, 
but with great modesty has said nothing about the fact that it 
was he who became dean following Dr. Powell’s death, and it 
is to him that we owe more than to anyone else the revival and 
rapid growth of the School. I have said as much in a note to 
Bishop Shires’ chapter, but I want to repeat it here. 


EDWARD L. PARSONS 
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The Bishop’s Activities 


By HENRY HERBERT SHIRES 
Suffragan Bishop of California 


UST AS the parish is more or less the lengthened shadow of 
J its rector, so is the life of the diocese indelibly impressed 
with the character and quality of its episcopal leadership. It is 
obvious that the history of any diocese, to be adequate, must 
furnish this material. As we read the history of the Diocese of 
California written by Bishop Parsons, and covering the years 
from 1915 to 1940, the period which included his episcopate, it 
is evident that much of the matter pertaining to his own per- 
sonal contribution to the life of the diocese had been left un- 
said. It is in an endeavor to supply some of this information 
that I have undertaken to write a chapter to this history, ind1- 
cating those interests and labors of the bishop which have made 
notably significant contributions, not only to the diocese but 
to the life of the whole national Church, and, in some instances, 
to that of the Anglican Communion. This is indeed a real part 
of diocesan history. 7 

When this portion of the history of the diocese began about 
1914, the future bishop often remarked that there were two 
great matters that were constantly on his mind—the Prayer 
Book and Church Unity. 
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The revision of the Prayer Book, which was not completed 
until 1928, had begun at the General Convention of 1913. Dr. 
Parsons, then a clerical deputy of the Diocese of California, 
was the one who introduced the resolutions adopted by the 
Convention, thus setting in motion the whole process of re- 
vision. That resolution was really the revision, by the Prayer 
Book Committee of the House of Deputies, of a memorial from 
the Diocese of California. California took the lead, although 
two other memorials were presented. In the adoption of this 
revision, stage by stage, Dr. Parsons was greatly influential. At 
the General Convention of 1913, he had been made a member 
of the Joint Commission on the Prayer Book, and it was asa 
result of the labors of this commission that the reports initiating 
the revision were made at the General Conventions of 1916 
and 1919. By 1919, the work of revision had proceeded so far, 
and the presentation to the House of Deputies was so im- 
portant, that the bishop-elect asked to have ‘his consecration 
to the episcopate postponed until he might guide the matter 
through the House of Deputies. No one could have been more 
understanding and could have given a clearer exposition of 
the proposed changes to the deputies than he. His was a service 
of incalculable proportions in this stage of the revision. It was 
at this time that he also had an important part in the reorgan- 
ization of the Church, which was accomplished at the General 
Convention of 1919, whereby hitherto independent agencies— 
missionary, social, and educational—were all brought into one 
organization, now known as the National Council. Shortly 
thereafter, the diocese effected its own reorganization on the 
lines thus established. 

When Bishop Parsons had taken his seat in the House of 
Bishops, it became his special task to interpret the importance 
of the proposed Prayer Book changes to the House of Bishops, 
where work on the revision had been lagging, and from the 
Convention of 1922 on, he and Bishop Charles L. Slattery 
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worked with encouraging success to further the revision. How- 
ever, it was not until 1928 that matters could be pushed to the 
point where all the changes could be ratified. Bishop Parsons 
not only presented the original resolutions which started the 
revision, but was one of the four men (Bishop Slattery, Dr. 
John W. Suter, Sr., Dr. Howard B. St. George, and himself) who 
received from the General Convention a formal and official 
expression of the gratitude of the Convention for their leader- 
ship. Of the four, Bishop Parsons had had more responsibility 
than any of the others for the presentation and interpretation 
to both Houses of Convention. Meanwhile, his keen interest 
in things liturgical was reflected throughout the whole diocese. 

It was on his initiative that in the national Church a perma- 
nent Liturgical Commission came into being in 1928. It was he 
who suggested to Bishop Slattery, the chairman of the Com- 
mission, that there should be a Standing Liturgical Commis- 
sion, of which, after Bishop Slattery’s death in 1930, he became 
chairman and continued in that office until 1946. So it was that 
for thirty-three years this field was one of his major interests. 
Throughout the Church as a whole, when one thought of 
liturgics or liturgical revision, one naturally thought of Bishop 
Parsons. His reputation as a liturgiologist was enhanced by the 
publication of The American Prayer Book, an exceedingly able 
and scholarly treatment of the liturgical backgrounds of the 
American Prayer Book, in collaboration with the Rev. Dr. 
Bayard H. Jones. Dr. Jones was largely responsible for a major 
part of the history. 

Another great area of interest which reflects his many abilities 
and interests was in the field of education. The Diocese of 
California was one of the first in the national Church to express 
concern over the educational material available for our Church 
schools, and to take definite steps toward doing something about 
it by setting up a diocesan Department of Education. This came 
about, first, by Dr. Parsons’ gathering a few of the clergy to- 
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gether to study the problems of an adequate curriculum for 
Church school teaching, and what could be done about it, on 
the basis of sound educational principles. The Diocese of 
New York had already taken the lead in the matter, but Cali- 
fornia’s support helped definitely to lead the national Church 
to take action. The Christian Nurture Series was an outgrowth 
of the work of the National Board of Religious Education, and 
in large measure was responsible for the sustained interest 
which in time led to the present status of religious education in 
the national Church, and to the immense strides forward in 
this field which have led to the publication of the Seabury 
Series. 

His interest in the field of education was wider, however, 
than that of the Church school. It evidenced itself in his interest 
in all forms of education, and, particularly, in the work of the 
colleges and universities in his diocese. His influence on the 
University of California, both as rector and bishop, was recog- 
nized by the bestowal on him of the degree of Doctor of Laws 
by the regents of the University in 1939. 

During his earlier days, when he was rector of the small 
parish at Menlo Park, he had taught philosophy at Stanford, 
and through the years maintained most cordial relationships 
with its students and faculty. ‘This interest resulted in a college 
work program, leading to the installing of full-time Episcopal 
chaplains at both institutions, and thus beginning a concern 
for work on the college campuses which has ever since been a 
vital factor in our diocesan program. One should also mention 
the fact that for twenty-five years he was a valued trustee of 
Mills College, during the period when it was raising its stand- 
ards to the high levels which now make it one of our leading 
California colleges. 

It was natural, therefore, for Bishop Parsons to have a deep 
interest in the work of the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. ‘This he had from the time he first came to California, 
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and it increased through the years. When he succeeded Bishop 
Nichols as diocesan in 1924, he fell heir to the direct responsi- 
bility for the work of the school as president of the board of 
trustees. For many reasons the life of the school was at a very 
low ebb. Affairs were further complicated by financial problems 
which developed as a result of the depression. But had it not 
been for Bishop Parsons, aided and abetted by Bishop Robert 
B. Gooden, the school might easily have closed its doors. It was 
on his insistence, and that of two or three other trustees, that 
the school survived this critical period. He gave unstintinely of 
his time in the rebuilding of the school, both as a counselor and 
as an active member of the faculty. That the school is such a 
vital factor in the life of the Church in the West and in the 
diocese, is in no small measure due to the steady hand and 
guidance of Bishop Parsons.* 

Recognition of his prominence in this area was reflected in 
the fact that he was made a member of the Commission on 
Theological Education of the General Convention, and was 
made the recipient of honorary degrees from the Episcopal 
Theological School, the Pacific School of Religion, Mills Col- 
lege, the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, and his own 
alma mater, Yale University. 

But no statement of the bishop’s interest in education would 
be complete without noting that it was under his guidance and 
initiative that the present St. Margaret’s House was first organ- 
ized as the Deaconess Training School of the Pacific, and he has 
been continuously a member of the board, and of course played 
a large part in the initial work during the period in which 
Deaconess Hodgkin and her successor, Dean Newell, guided 
the work of the school. 

In one other field, that of Church Unity, no one in our 
Church certainly has made more of a contribution to the better 


* The real new life of the school came when the trustees induced the present 
Suffragan Bishop of California to become dean. He is too modest to put this in, 
but the truth must be told.—E.L.P. 
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feeling now existing among the many Christian communions 
in this country and throughout the world. If Bishop Brent’s 
mantle has fallen on any one after his untimely death, it was 
on Bishop Parsons. Ever since the bishop regretfully left the 
Presbyterian Church and was received into the Episcopal 
Church, his interest in the matter of Church Unity has in- 
creased. In his first years in our ministry, he was so fortunate 
as to be an assistant to the Rev. Dr. William Reed Huntington 
of Grace Church, New York, whose great ecumenical spirit fed 
the fires in the heart of his young curate. It was natural, there- 
fore, when the Commission on Faith and Order was set up by 
our General Convention in 1910, that he should soon be 
identified actively with its work and purposes. By 1919, when 
the commission took the adventurous step of sending a deputa- 
tion to Europe to invite the Pope of Rome and the Orthodox 
and Protestant Churches of Europe to attend a proposed Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, Dr. Parsons was a member. And 
when in 1928 the Commission on Unity was set up on Bishop 
Brent’s motion in our Church, he was made chairman, and soon 
began to lay the ground work for future activities. As the com- 
mission explored the differences between the Methodists and 
Presbyterians, they found no differences in the matter of moral 
standards. ‘The work continued to develop, and by 1931 the 
Commission on Unity became the Commission on Approaches 
to Unity. This led to talks with the Presbyterians, and soon a 
program looking to unity, and not just talks about differences, 
developed. 

In 1937, before the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order, Bishop Parsons was one of a committee of thirty-five, 
which, under the leadership of Archbishop William ‘Temple, 
began to outline the scheme of a World Council of Churches 
as a natural development of the Faith and Order, and Life and 
Work, movements. Progress on the unity of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches was given a fresh impetus, and led to 
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a resolution of the General Convention of 1937 that we ask 
the Presbyterians to join with us in a pledge to achieve organic 
union. The same resolution was passed at the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. While organic unity has not been 
arrived at between the two Churches, the whole matter of 
Church unity was greatly stimulated. Special efforts like that 
to unite with the Presbyterians, of course, contributed to the 
growing importance of the Federal Council of Churches, of 
which the Episcopal Church became a member in 1940, and 
which has now become the National Council of Churches. In 
some measure, the South India plan for Church unity found 
great encouragement because of the interest thus aroused both 
in our country and in the world at large. As early as 1930, at 
the Lambeth Conference, Bishop Parsons was secretary of the 
Committee on Unity, of which Archbishop Temple was chair- 
man, and as a result of their labors and pronouncements, a 
decided impetus was given to the South India plan. 

There was still another field of deep concern on the part of 
the bishop which has had much to do with shaping the course 
of events during his episcopate, and before. This was his great 
social passion, which found expression not only in his preach- 
ing and addresses and his devotion to the social gospel, but 
made him an active agent in fighting injustice and prejudice 
on many fronts. Very often his was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Not only did everyone not share his visions or his social 
enthusiasms, but frequently he was called upon to face stern 
Opposition and misrepresentation. Yet no fear ever dissuaded 
him from following the course set by his conscience. 

For many years, he took an active interest in promoting civil 
liberties, not only locally but in the nation. In 1930, he became 
a national vice-chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and latterly for many years he was president of the Northern 
California Branch of that Union. 

As a member of the California Commission on Criminal 
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Syndicalism, he was concerned with the famous case of Anita 
Whitney, which came within the scope of this body. 

In the domestic waterfront difficulties that developed as a 
result of the great depression, with its consequent unemploy- 
ment, the bishop joined with a group of other prominent San 
Francisco citizens, including Mr. Selah Chamberlain, to con- 
sider ways and means of alleviating the tensions that threatened 
the peace of the community. Another member of this group, 
ex-President Hoover, drew up a statement as a result of the 
committee’s work, which did much to curb the lawless activi- 
ties along the city docks. For many years, Bishop Parsons was 
president of the Church League for Industrial Democracy, suc- 
ceeding Bishop Charles D. Williams of Michigan, a great na- 
tional factor in social advance. Here, in San Francisco, he was 
one of the many who helped in organizing the Community 
Chest, and incorporating with it the activities of the Health 
and Welfare Association. Thus, in many channels, his deep 
Christian sympathy for the weak and poor and underprivileged 
found constant expression. 

A word should also be said about the bishop’s literary activ- 
ity, through which his influence was spread abroad. Most of 
this writing was in the nature of articles and addresses. As con- 
tributing editor to The Witness, Christendom, The Church- 
man, and Christianity and Crisis, he found regular channels 
for such expression. He also found time for the publication of 
a few books, What Is the Christian Religion, Victory with 
Christ, and The American Prayer Book, this last in coopera- 
tion with the Rev. Dr. Bayard H. Jones, to whom we are in- 
debted for the drafting of a large part of the historical sections. 
The book, however, represented throughout the judgment of 
the two cooperating authors. In addition, he contributed chap- 
ters to several edited volumes dealing with the life of the Angli- 
can Communion. Most of this came out of the busy life of the 
bishop, and had its influence throughout the diocese. 
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Perhaps a final word should be written about the administra- 
tive side of his labors. He has written about the building of the 
Cathedral. It needs simply to be added that he was the key 
figure in this great venture, first, in arriving at the decision to 
scrap the plans for a comparatively modest structure and to 
undertake the building of a more noble and, consequently, a 
more costly cathedral, and, secondly, in inspiring the campaign 
to achieve it. It needs also to be said that, in the dark days of 
the depression, he so guided the missionary work of the diocese 
that no church had to be closed and no clergyman let go. 

Much of what has been written here will be reflected in cer- 
tain excerpts from the bishop’s addresses, which are a part of 
this history. I have selected material from these addresses from 
the Convention Journals for 1925 to 1938, and while they il- 
lustrate only in part the wide range of his thinking, they will 
disclose the incisive character of his thought within these areas. 
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Introduction to the History 


1 ie History of the Diocese of California, by the Rev. D. O. 

Kelley, carries the story from its beginnings up to 1915. 
The last event of consequence which he records is the comple- 
tion and opening of the crypt of the new Cathedral building 
in January 1914. A few months later, World War I broke out, 
and the world entered upon the tensions, the struggles, the 
sufferings and the triumphs of the revolutionary epoch, to 
which we can as yet see no end, a period in which memorable 
changes have come in the life of the Christian Church as a 
whole and in that of the small part of it which is the Diocese 
of California. 

Before we begin the story of the twenty-five years following 
the close of Mr. Kelley’s History, it would be well for us to 
note a few facts concerning the condition of the diocese at the 
beginning of the period. 

The Right Rev. William Ford Nichols (1849-1924) had been 
consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of California on June 24, 1890, 
and upon the death of Bishop William Ingraham Kip, April 7, 
1893, he succeeded as Diocesan. ‘Thus, when our story opens, 
Bishop Nichols had been in California twenty-five years, and 
the diocese had at the time 37 parishes, 29 organized missions, 
and 32 unorganized missions. The clergy numbered 96, and 
communicants, 10,866. One of the characteristic developments 
during the next twenty-five years is the decrease in the number 
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of these unorganized missions. Reference to that will be made 
later on. 

Bishop Nichols’ chief assistant at the time was the Venerable 
John A. Emery, who had been archdeacon for fifteen years. Of 
his many and great services to the diocese, we shall also speak 
later. 

The president of the Standing Committee was the Rev. Dr. 
John Bakewell, who had retired some years before from the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Oakland, a very much-loved and 
honored presbyter who, year after year, was chosen as a member 
and president of that important committee. The chancellor of 
the diocese was James P. Langhorne of St. Luke’s Parish in San 
Francisco. In the missionary work, under the general direction 
of the archdeacon, the Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin of All Souls’, 
Berkeley, was the dean of the Convocation of San Francisco, 
and the Rev. D. Charles Gardner, chaplain of Stanford Uni- 
versity, dean of that of San Jose. At that time, there were only 
two convocations. ; 

The treasurer of the diocese was W. A. M. Van Bokkelen, a 
layman of distinction and of devoted life. He, with his assistant, 
Frederic M. Lee, who succeeded him as treasurer, completely 
reorganized the financial setup of the diocese, and adjusted it 
to the new and pressing conditions of the Church’s work and 
life. The secretary of the diocese was the Rev. Mardon D. 
Wilson, who for years occupied that post with distinguished 
ability. His intimate acquaintance with all that was going on 
in the diocesan family, and his meticulous attention to detail, 
made him a notable secretary. 

At the Convention of 1916, Bishop Nichols spoke especially 
of the death of three clergymen, who had been among the most 
active and successful missionaries in the great rural districts of 
the diocese—the Rey. James McGowan, the Rev. Carlos Lin- 
sley, and the Rev. J. G. Gasmann, all of whom had died during 
1915. They represented, with Mr. Kelley, the author of the 
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History, and a few others, the survivors of the group of men 
who had for so many years been the leaders in the growing mis- 
sionary work of the Church. In that same address, the bishop 
took occasion to congratulate the diocese upon the service 
which Archdeacon Emery had rendered, and noted particularly 
the fact that through the archdeacon’s service, he himself, re- 
leased from many matters of less importance, had been given 
time and strength for his pastoral and spiritual responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Story Begins 


aaek are several happenings in 1915 which we may note 

as the beginning of the story we have to tell: The first is 
that in 1915 the Pacific Churchman celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. It was still in that year the only considerable Church 
paper published on the Coast, and it contained news not only 
of the Diocese of California, but of all the dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts within the Province of the Pacific. 

To commemorate this anniversary, the paper organized a 
campaign to procure 2000 new subscribers. This campaign, 
under the auspices of the editor of the paper, the Rev. Frank 
H. Church, the manager, Fred T. Foster, and the members of 
the board, which at that time consisted of R. M. J. Armstrong, 
A. C. Kains and J. S. Wallace, was undertaken with great en- 
thusiasm. The Rev. Clement King was engaged to manage it as 
executive secretary. The work started, but it very soon became 
apparent that the goal would not be achieved. It was difficult 
to arouse any vital interest among Church people, a fact which 
every privately-managed Church paper knows today, and, 
furthermore, dioceses and districts through the Province were 
beginning to have their own papers. The ambition, which had 
been cherished for many years to make The Pacific Churchman 
a West Coast counterpart of The New York Churchman or 
The Living Church, could be achieved only if the paper could 
be provided with considerable working capital. ‘That seemed 
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out of the question, and gradually it became only a diocesan 
organ. Later on, in 1935, the responsibility for it was taken 
over by the diocese, and at this writing it goes to all its families. 

Another memorable event of 1915 was the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. Although this did not affect in any particular way 
the history of the Church, it did become one of the central in- 
terests of the time. The bishop was closely associated with the 
efforts being made to keep out vice and the vicious interests, 
and the Church also contributed a missionary exhibit. This was 
done by a committee under the chairmanship of the Rev. Edgar 
F. Gee. One of the most interesting and effective lines of work 
undertaken to help in the moral problems raised by the Expo- 
sition was that done by Miss Thirmuthis Brookman. The work 
started under the auspices of the YWCA as a safeguarding and 
a rescue work for girls employed at the Exposition or brought 
into connection with it. It developed under Miss Brookman’s 
guidance into the establishment in San Francisco of the House 
of Friendship. Situated first on Derby Street,.near Mason and 
Geary, it was later moved to the building subsequently occupied 
by the International Institute on Washington Street, west of 
Van Ness Avenue. Although not technically a work of this 
Church, through Miss Brookman it was very closely identified 
with it, and a large part of the support and guidance came from 
Episcopalians. 


Survey of the Diocese 


It was during the same year that the bishop initiated a plan, 
the scope of which is indicated by the following quotation from 
the Standing Committee minutes: 


“The Bishop expressed to the Committee his sense of the 
advantage it would be to the Diocese and to him after twenty- 
five years in the Diocese, to have a careful and comprehen- 
sive survey made covering the varied interests and life in the 
Diocese, and asked the Standing Committee to act as his 
council of advice in making such a survey.” 
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The report of this survey may be summarized as follows: 

Much was a mere statement that all was well, but a few mat- 
ters in connection with it reveal clearly the things that were 
uppermost in Bishop Nichols’ thought of his responsibilities. 

In the first place, he asked that it be a thorough survey. He 
wanted the Standing Committee to find out what they could 
about conditions and to tell him the truth, whether it was good 
or bad. He never dodged an issue, and he never deceived him- 
self by wishful thinking. 

With that in mind, the Standing Committee organized sub- 
committees to deal with finances, the work of the clergy, di- 
ocesan organization and diocesan institutions. In the effort to 
appraise the work that the clergy were doing, we find another 
very interesting light on what was uppermost in the bishop’s 
mind. A questionnaire was sent out to the clergy. Of course, it 
went in the name of the Standing Committee, but obviously 
that committee would hardly have felt they could ask such 
pointed questions unless the bishop had specified the kind of 
things he wanted to know. Here are in brief the six matters 
concerning their own life habits on which the clergy were 
asked to report: 


1. The use of their time. 
2. Did they pray with their people in their homes? 


3. What about the use of tobacco and alcoholic beverages? 
Is there any danger that your indulgence in such might 
affect your visits on the sick, or people receiving com- 
munion, or in any other way hamper your ministry? 


4. What about your temper and other “affections and lusts 
of the flesh?” 


5. Do you make the gospel in your preaching a comfortable 
gospel? Are you prompt to make amends if you have of- 
fended any of your parishioners? 


6. Do you periodically study your ordination vows, and 
question yourself as to whether you act upon them? 
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The report was on the whole satisfactory in regard to pretty 
much everything in the diocese except the giving. ‘There were 
some parishes which practically never paid their assessments. 
There was a laxity in such matters, and, of course, as the bishop 
pointed out, that kind of laxity sprang from the deeper failure 
to realize one’s Christian obligation. There were a few sug- 
gestions concerning the institutions and their relation to the 
diocese, and some canonical action taken in that connection, 
but the whole canonical situation changed after 1919 with the 
reorganization of the national Church, so that it is hardly 
worthwhile to take space merely to record a few canonical 
changes. On the whole, the bishop could feel that the diocese 
was united and was moving forward, attempting to meet the 
tasks which God had put upon it. 

And still another interesting and important event has to be 
chronicled for 1915. ‘The primary Synod of the Province of the 
Pacific was held in Oakland.* As already noted in the earlier 
History, the first Missionary Department Conference was held 
in this diocese. Such conferences had been held regularly since, 
and after the final establishment of the provincial system, the 
transition from a mere Department Conference to a Provincial 
Synod was easy. Bishop Nichols, who was universally regarded 
as the ecclesiastical leader of the whole Pacific Coast area, was 
the obvious choice as president of the Province. He was elected, 
and held that office until compelled by advancing years to sur- 
render it in 1921. He was succeeded by Bishop Herman Page, 
then Missionary Bishop of Spokane and afterward Bishop of 
Michigan. The Diocese of California had been the first to call 
together representatives from the areas within the old mission- 
ary departments, and had always taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of the provincial idea. 

It is perhaps worth noting in passing that it was during the 


* Note: The history of the Province, written by the late Bishop Louis C. 
Sanford, was published by the Church Historical Society in 1949. 
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year 1916 that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, an inter- 
denominational effort which had been actively at work for a 
number of years, sent to San Francisco a group of laymen to 
further that effort. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement was 
one of the first results of the new interest in cooperative mis- 
sionary work, a movement which had been greatly helped by 
the Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910. 


World War I 


The Exposition, while very successful, nevertheless was not 
as fully representative nor as widely attended as had been hoped 
because of the opening of World War I in 1914. During all of 
1915 and on through the next year, the country under the lead- 
ership of President Woodrow Wilson was making up its mind. 
as to whether it must enter into the war raging in Europe, and 
if so, when and under what conditions. Early in 1917, the de- 
cision was made. We entered the war, and immediately heavy 
responsibilities fell upon the Church. The first and most ob- 
vious effect was the volunteering of some of the clergy as chap- 
Jains, or for other service. The Rev. F. W. Clampett, D.D., 
rector of ‘Trinity, San Francisco, became chaplain of the pic- 
turesquely named “California Grizzlies,” and saw service with 
them in Europe. The Rev. Wm. A. DeWitt, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Ross, who had had previous military training, entered 
the army as a line officer. The Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin, vicar of 
All Souls’, Berkeley, a little later entered the Y.M.C.A. service 
and was stationed at Camp Fremont. The Rev. L. C. Kelley, 
then in charge of Grace Church, South San Francisco, and the 
Church of the Transfiguration, Ocean View, accepted a com- 
mission as chaplain in the army. 

It was not, however, until early in 1918 that the work in the 
diocese was thoroughly organized. At that time, the Rev. Hugh 
E. Montgomery, rector of Trinity Church, Menlo Park, was 
appointed chaplain of the Diocesan War Commission, and 
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began immediately the work of coordinating the activities of 
the various clergy and laymen helping in the camps and mili- 
tary posts of the diocese. His report to the Convention of 1919, 
after the close of the war, tells of the points at which work had 
been undertaken by volunteers from among the local clergy— 
the Aviation School in Berkeley, the Base Hospital at San Fran- 
cisco, the Naval Station at Goat Island, the great Training 
Center, Camp Fremont, at Menlo Park. The chaplain visited 
all these places himself, kept in touch with the work which was 
being done at them by the volunteer clergy, saw to the dis- 
tribution of Bibles, Prayer Books, and other literature, and 
gave during the last eight months of the war some eighty-seven 
sermons and addresses to soldiers. 

The bishop, in his address in 1919, refers to the work which 
was being done, and speaks of the strain brought upon the 
diocese by the influenza epidemic, which spread throughout the 
world during the last months of 1918 and the beginning of 
1919. Ihe bishop’s addresses at this time were concerned with 
the underlying principles involved in the structure of the peace. 
Typical of the tone of his leadership is one phrase from his 
address at the Convention of 1918: “We are,” he said, “engaged 
in a struggle to keep a Christian era Christian.’ We did not 
succeed very well. 

As one reads these addresses, and considers the report of the 
War Commission and the chaplain, one realizes how much 
greater is the impact of World War II upon the country than 
that of the first. It is clear also that while the Churches were 
greatly concerned with the matter of the moral issues of World 
War I, and were often over loyal in their support of it, they 
were very little concerned with any study, or even considera- 
tion, of the fabric of the world order which might emerge at 
the close of the conflict. It was perhaps a reflection of this atti- 
tude which appears in the fact that while practically all the 
Churches passed resolutions supporting the League of Nations 
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or some similar united movement, when the United States de- 
clined to accept any place in that attempt, the Churches almost 
everywhere ceased in any effort to change public sentiment. 
The Diocese of California passed in 1919 a resolution approv- 
ing a “Society of Nations.” ‘The General Convention in that 
same year took similar action. But there seems to have been 
practically no effort to translate this approval into any political 
effort. 


The Pension Fund 


It was during World War I that the Pension Fund went into 
operation. For a good many years there had been agitation in 
the Church to provide something more than the meager and 
haphazard allowances from existing diocesan or national organ- 
izations for the relief of retired clergy. Early in the century, 
an effort was inaugurated through the efforts of the Rev. Dr. 
J. J. Wilkins of Los Angeles to establish a five million dollar 
pension fund. It speedily became apparent that the effort to 
raise this large amount was based upon no carefully secured 
data as to the real need. Bishop William Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts took the matter in hand, and under his leadership the 
Church successfully established the Church Pension Fund. The 
goal as originally stated was the provision of five million dol- 
lars to cover accrued liabilities, so that every clergyman who 
retired after the inauguration of the Fund would receive at 
least $600.00. ‘This goal was more than reached. ‘The Fund was 
thoroughly established and went into operation on March 1, 
1917. 

‘The effect upon the morale of the clergy was immediate. A 
new sense of security came to them in the knowledge that at 
least a minimum subsistence would be provided. Because of 
careful investment and the raising of a much larger sum than 
that originally set as the goal, the Pension Fund has been able 
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to provide more than the original promise of $600.00, and 
little by little, as the years go on, the benefits come to be ac- 
curately proportioned to the salaries which the clergy have re- 
ceived during the period of their work. All this belongs to the 
history of the whole Protestant Episcopal Church; but it raised 
questions of policy in every diocese. 

At the inauguration of the Fund, an effort was made to in- 
corporate into it the various diocesan funds, some of consider- 
able amount, others negligible, so that the whole problem of 
pensions might be dealt with from the central office. Many 
dioceses did follow this plan. In the Diocese of California, after 
a careful study under the leadership of the treasurer, W. A. M. 
Van Bokkelen, the convention decided that it would be wiser 
to keep considerable funds known as the Disabled Clergy Fund 
and the Widows and Orphans Fund in diocesan hands, so that 
the income might be used for special cases. ‘Time has showed 
that this decision was wise. The funds have been of inestimable 
value, for many cases arise in which there is definite need, but 
which do not and cannot fulfill the exact requirements of the 
Pension Fund itself. ‘That Fund must be managed with the in- 
flexibility of a great insurance corporation. Otherwise its future 
is insecure. On the other hand, a small diocesan fund may be 
used at the discretion of the bishop and his advisers in special 
cases which, as already noted, do not come under the necessarily 
rigid rules of the national fund. ‘The Pension Fund thus not 
only gave security to the clergy of the diocese, but released for 
special diocesan cases of need the funds which would otherwise 
have been exhausted in very inadequate relief. 

It is worth recording in connection with California and the 
Pension Fund that the amount contributed by this diocese to 
the Accrued Liability Fund came from 523 individuals with 
a total of $94,566.35. The total amount collected ran very 
far ahead of the original goal of five millions. It reached 
$8,712,879.17. 
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Educational Work 


During these years, the development of the educational work 
in the diocese had continued. As noted in the earlier history, 
California had been in the forefront of the educational move- 
ment which stirred the Church at the opening of the century. 
The new Biblical criticism and the new psychology made it 
imperative that something be done for both Sunday schools and 
adults beyond the old-fashioned uniform Sunday school les- 
sons, the Catechism, and the exhortation to read the Bible. In 
the diocese, a Sunday School Commission had been formed, 
later reconstituted as a Board of Education. All kinds of experi- 
ments in lessons for Sunday school were tried. Distinguished 
lecturers had come to the diocese, the most notable being Pro- 
fessor R. G. Moulton of Chicago, the brilliant editor of the 
Modern Reader’s Bible, and Professor Charles F. Kent, whose 
work in introducing the Churches of America to the meaning 
of the new criticism was outstanding. 

All that is history back of World War I. During the war, an- 
other step forward was taken. The Board of Education of the 
diocese began the publication of a series of Daily Bible Read- 
ings, with the outline of a method of meditation. This plan, 
which was also taken up by the national Board of Education 
and carried on for a good many years, was a precursor of the 
Forward Day by Day pamphlets, admittedly the most important 
contribution which the Forward Movement, begun in 1934, has 
made to the life of the Church. 


Student Chaplains 


Here is also a good place to note what the diocese had been 
doing, or trying to do, in the universities. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that during the early decades of the century 
the situation in California (as elsewhere) was quite different 
from what it is today. There were fewer colleges and a much 
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more ready response. For all practical purposes, the two uni- 
versities, University of California and Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, were all that had to be considered. The Junior College 
and the State College (except as a normal school) were un- 
known. The southern part of the state had only begun to de- 
velop its present amazing group of colleges and universities, 
and the Diocese of Los Angeles was still considered a partner 
of this diocese in the work to be done at Berkeley and on the 
Farm. 

Furthermore, the atmosphere was more congenial to religion. 
The current secularism and humanism had not as yet become 
so dominant. The list of members of the faculty at Berkeley 
who were enrolled at St. Mark’s about 1910 seemed incredible 
to the Episcopal chaplain for college work in 1940. The task of 
the Church had grown much more difficult. But it was a task 
all the more necessary for the Church to undertake. 

Here is what the diocese did about it during the years from 
the appointment of the first chaplain for students—a project 
which lasted only a little over a year—to the time when such 
appointments became a matter of consistent policy—one which 
Bishop Nichols inaugurated and always tried to forward. As 
early as 1904, when the Rev. E. L. Parsons became rector of 
St. Mark’s Church in Berkeley, the bishop provided funds dur- 
ing one year for an assistant (the Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin) 
whose work should be primarily among the students of the 
University. At the close of the year, the bishop no longer had 
funds for the project, and the parish took over the responsi- 
bility from that time on until 1923. While there was no clergy- 
man specifically assigned to the work among the students, the 
director of religious education in St. Mark’s Parish and one of 
the deaconesses acted in this capacity. With the clergy of the 
parish, which included All Souls’ and St. Clement’s Churches, 
the work was carried on with reasonable success. It headed up 
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at St. Mark’s Church in a student organization which has been 
continuous in its work, although under different names. 

At the beginning of formal work among the students, the 
men and women were separated, the women being organized 
under the auspices of the Girls’ Friendly Society, the men meet- 
ing as St. John’s Club. It was, however, found practically im- 
possible to disassociate the GFS from its earlier type of activity 
among working girls, and finally the two groups were brought 
together, and the new Club was called St. Mark’s Club. This 
later became the Camelot Club; then for a few years was known 
as the Cranmer Club, and, finally, when the student work 
throughout the nation was brought into coordination through 
the College Division of the National Council, and an effort was 
made to standardize students’ clubs, it adopted the standard 
name, Canterbury Club, which had become “official.” 

The first clergyman designated as chaplain, to whom the 
entire work was turned over, was the Rev. Alexander Barton, 
who came to Berkeley in 1922. His coming was financed by the 
new College Division of the National Council, and he began 
work with the hope and expectation that in the course of a few 
years the responsibility would be taken over by the diocese. Mr. 
Barton, who came to Berkeley after most interesting experi- 
ences in the reconstruction of Poland after World War I, and 
with a wide contact both with soldiers and with student life, 
made a notable impression during the short period of his life 
in Berkeley. He was not only extraordinarily effective in his 
work with the students and very popular, but he brought the 
work in the colleges before the diocese effectively and per- 
suasively. In the spring of 1924, he contracted blood poisoning 
from an injury to his hand, and after a long period of suffering, 
died in June of that year. ‘The memory of his work and his 
striking personality has lived on in the Berkeley community 
as well as in the diocese. Since his time, there has been con- 
tinuously a chaplain in charge of student work: Penrose Hirst, 
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Sturgis Riddle, Charles Lowry, Randolph Miller and Marius 
Lindloff make a notable roll. 

At Stanford, the story was somewhat different. While St. 
Mark’s in Berkeley was founded by Episcopalians with the pri- 
mary motive of providing a place for worship, All Saints’ in 
Palo Alto was founded with a very definite motive of reaching 
the university students. Of course its main support came from 
Episcopalians, but the original committee had on it three pro- 
fessors, only one of whom, Dr. Henry Rushton Fairclough, 
could claim that name. He was a Canadian Anglican. His col- 
leagues were Professor Augustus Murray, a Friend, and Pro- 
fessor George J. Peirce, a member of no church. 

The clergyman who was really first in charge was the Rev. 
Robert B. Peet of Rhode Island, nominally retired and living 
near Morgan Hill. His interest was with the students, and each 
week his venerable figure, long white hair, halting step (he had 
been wounded in the Civil War) could be seen on the campus. 
It was under his auspices that the first part of what is the present 
All Saints’ Church was built. Mr. Peet died suddenly in 1897, 
while officiating at the Sunday morning service. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. D. Charles Gardner, who came 
to Palo Alto first as an assistant to the rector of Menlo Park, 
whom the bishop had asked to take charge temporarily after 
Mr. Peet’s death. Within a couple of years, All Saints’ achieved 
parish standing. Mr. Gardner became its first rector, and in 
1904 was called by Mrs. Leland Stanford to be first chaplain 
of the university. He served as such until his retirement in 1935, 
much loved and very influential in the university. 

All his successors at All Saints’ have felt a keen interest in the 
work among the students, but it was not until the last years of 
the rectorship of the Rev. David J. Evans (1910-1925) that any 
additional professional help was given the rector. Since the 
coming of the present rector, the Rev. Oscar F. Green, in 1926, 
there have been a number of assistants—Wm. H. Pickford; Dr. 
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Eliot van Nostrand Diller, now professor at Mills College; 
H. Thomas Pateman; and, passing beyond the years of this 
history, Colonel James E. Davidson and Miss Beth Young. 

The Rev. Mr. Green has given much of his time to the stu- 
dents. Being a bachelor, living in a large rectory, he has been 
able to make a home for several students each year. ‘They have 
helped in the Sunday school, been lay readers, and visited other 
students. Nearly all who were not confirmed when they came 
to live at the rectory have been confirmed since, and have taken 
places of leadership throughout the country. Many of them 
keep in touch with Mr. Green, and bring their babies back to 
be christened! 
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The Post-War Changes 


[sk WAS in the summer of 1918 that Bishop Nichols took up 
the matter of the election of a coadjutor. Under date of 
August 28, he laid it before the Standing Committee in a letter 
of considerable length. Although, as he says himself, he was in 
excellent health at the time, it is true that he had during the 
preceding years been more than once at the hospital, had had 
at least one serious operation, and the diocese had at times been 
very much concerned about his health. In ‘his letter to the 
Standing Committee, in a characteristic sentence, he puts the 
reason for his request before them: ‘‘Maximizing claims for 
leadership should never be allowed to drift into minimizing 
energies.” He proposed that the matter should be laid before 
the convention which would meet the end of January, 1919; 
that, when the consents to the election came in, the Standing 
Committee should fix a date for the election, and the matter 
should then proceed as rapidly as constitutional provisions 
would allow. He proposed to assign to the coadjutor, when con- 
secrated, “‘the first-hand administration of the Diocese in its 
oversight of its parishes and missions and of its general policies.” 
He stated that in his judgment the diocese should not be put 
under heavier financial obligation, and that he stood ready to 
surrender to the coadjutor two-thirds of the bishop’s salary and 
the use of the Bishop’s House. He stated his belief that he was 
reserving sufficient for himself, but asked the Standing Commit- 
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tee’s advice as to whether there was sufficient provision for the 
coadjutor. 

The Standing Committee received this communication from 
the bishop with some surprise and consternation. For nearly 
seventy years the diocese had been served by only two bishops. 
It was nearly thirty years since Bishop Nichols had been con- 
secrated. He had become more than a bishop; in community 
and Church, he had become an “‘institution.’’ While it was 
clear that everyone would recognize the propriety of his action, 
it was equally clear that the diocese would look forward with 
dread to the disturbance of its customary routine and the guid- 
ance and pastoral care of its bishop. The Standing Committee, 
after careful consideration, accepted the general program out- 
lined by the bishop as desirable, but requested him, when it 
came to the actual assignment of responsibilities to the coadju- 
tor, to keep for himself not only the care of the candidates for 
the ministry but also the care of the institutions of the diocese. 
The bishop assented to this, and in the request for a coadjutor 
which was presented to the convention of 1919 he specified that 
he would retain those two functions for himself, but would 
assign to the coadjutor the full administration of the parishes 
and missions. 


Election and Consecration of the Bishop Coadjutor 


This correspondence was laid officially before the convention 
on February 4, 1919, and with it the formal request for the 
election of a bishop coadjutor. In the request for the consent 
of the bishops and of the several Standing Committees of the 
Church to this election, the reason given was “the extent of 
diocesan work.” ‘The convention assented to the bishop’s re- 
quest after a report by a special committee, which narrated the 
great progress which had been made during the thirty years of 
his episcopate. It laid stress upon the fact that the diocese at 
the time he came into it had suffered from the fact that Bishop 
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Kip, greatly loved and honored, had, through age and ill health 
for some years, been able to give inadequate leadership. Many 
difficulties had arisen concerning diocesan policy. The diocese 
was far from united. 

Immediately upon Bishop Nichols’ arrival, a new spirit began 
to be felt, and after thirty years a new bishop would take re- 
sponsibility in a diocese united as one family under the leader- 
ship of its Father in God. They spoke of the many achievements 
of Bishop Nichols’ thirty years: the erection of the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, and of the Missionary District of San Joaquin; the 
development of institutions; the bishop’s handling of the diffi- 
cult Hawaiian problem after the annexation of those Islands; the 
House of Churchwomen; the development of the Church Di- 
vinity School; and the erection of the crypt of the new Cathedral 
on the block given to the Church through the generosity of the 
Crocker family. They spoke of the bishop’s place as an out- 
standing citizen both of San Francisco and of the state, and of 
the great increase in diocesan properties and endowments. 
They concurred, however, with the Standing Committee in 
suggesting to the bishop that he retain authority in a somewhat 
larger field than was suggested in his original proposals. The 
convention adopted the appropriate resolutions and the Stand- 
ing Committee was authorized to proceed to secure the consents 
of the Bishops and Standing Committees and to fix a date for 
the convention to elect. 

When a sufficient number of consents had been received, the 
Standing Committee sent out on April goth the call for a spe- 
cial convention to be held on July end. Although during the 
two months intervening between the call and the assembling of 
the convention there was much discussion in the diocese con- 
cerning various candidates, there was no attempt made, as has 
been done of late almost everywhere in the Church, to study by 
a special committee their qualifications. The nominations were 
the following: 
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From the diocese: the Rev. Walter H. Cambridge of San 
Mateo, the Rev. A. W. N. Porter of San Jose, and the Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons of Berkeley. From outside the diocese: 
the Rev. George Craig Stewart, afterward Bishop of Chicago; 
the Rev. James E. Freeman, afterward Bishop of Washing- 
ton; the Rev. William T. Manning, afterward Bishop of New 
York; the Rt. Rev. N. S. Thomas, Missionary Bishop of Wyo- 
ming; and after the first ballot, the Rt. Rev. H. St. George 
Tucker, then Bishop of Kyoto in Japan, later Bishop of Vir- 
ginia and Presiding Bishop. 
Three ballots were taken; Dr. Parsons was elected by the clergy 
on the first ballot, and by both orders on the third. Following 
the election, Bishop Nichols appointed a committee to escort 
Dr. Parsons to the platform, and then, to quote from the Jour- 
nal of the special convention, 


“reminded the Convention of his determination to avoid in- 
fluencing the Diocese in any way in its choice and expressed 
his great satisfaction at the result and his belief that the Holy 
Spirit had truly guided the Convention.” 


Dr. Parsons had been elected a deputy to the General Con- 
vention to be held in October in Detroit, and being in charge, 
as representative of the Commission on Revision of the Prayer 
Book, of the presentation of its report to the House of Deputies, 
decided to defer his consecration until after the meeting of the 
Convention. He was consecrated on November 5th in Grace 
Cathedral; Bishop Nichols was the consecrator, and Bishops 
Joseph H. Johnson of Los Angeles and William H. Moreland of 
Sacramento, co-consecrators. Bishop Sanford of San Joaquin 
preached the sermon, and Bishops F. W. Keator of Olympia and 
G. C. Hunting of Nevada were the presenting bishops. Bishop 
John McKim of Tokyo was also present. 


Archdeacon Emery 


Archdeacon Emery had already presented his resignation to 
the bishop to take effect upon the consecration of the coadjutor. 
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The coadjutor immediately took over the administration of the 
parishes and missions of the diocese in accordance with the 
terms agreed upon by the bishop and diocese. No archdeacon 
was appointed to succeed Archdeacon Emery since, with two 
bishops, such an office was unnecessary in a diocese of that size. 

It is appropriate in recording his resignation to say something 
further about the contribution which Archdeacon Emery had 
made to the work of the diocese. He belonged to an old Massa- 
chusetts family. His father was an intimate friend of Richard H. 
Dana, the author of Two Years Before the Mast, and according 
to the story, it was that book which turned young Jack Emery’s 
thoughts to the sea. The story goes that Mr. Dana asked Jack 
one day what he expected to do when he grew up. Jack said 
without hesitation that he was going to be a sailor. Mr. Dana 
asked why. “Because I have read your book,” replied Jack. 
“Oh,” said Mr. Dana, “I wrote that book to keep young fools 
like you from going to sea!’’ At any rate, young Emery did go 
to sea. After various adventures, he turned up in California, 
engaged in mining and other occupations, and ultimately was 
ordained to the ministry by Bishop Kip. He became at once in- 
terested in the missionary work of the diocese. 

After Bishop Nichols’ arrival in the diocese in 1890, Emery 
became his chief adviser upon missionary policy and his chief 
helper in carrying out the work. Finally, in 1898, when he was 
rector of the Church of the Advent in San Francisco, the bishop 
secured the approval of the diocese to the appointment of an 
archdeacon, and immediately asked Emery to take the place. 
From 1899 on, he served the diocese with unwavering fidelity 
and great efficiency. During the first years of his service as arch- 
deacon, he did a great deal of traveling about among the mis- 
sions. He organized a staff of clergy and lay readers, and, with 
admirable skill through the years when the diocese was insuffi- 
ciently manned, kept services going in the many mission stations 
scattered over the wide field. 
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As the years went by, the archdeacon came to be the bishop’s 
adjutant in so many ways besides the purely missionary work 
that his personal contact with the missionary field inevitably 
became less. He was the bishop’s man of business, cared for 
many of the small funds which had become a responsibility of 
the bishop, and represented him on many occasions. This off- 
cial connection was grounded in a very deep personal devotion 
of the two men for each other. It would be hard to find two 
men more unlike in training and approach to the problems of 
life, but they worked together with singular unity. As the bish- 
op was accustomed to say, “The Archdeacon was more than an 
official adjutant. He was almost an alter ego.” After his retire- 
ment, Dr. Emery began the writing of a book of reminiscences, 
for which his early life particularly had given him much mate- 
rial, but he never completed the work sufficiently to have it 
published. In 1922, he went on a visit to England, accompanied 
by a niece, and while in London was taken ill and died, Novem- 
ber 16, 1922, at the age of seventy-four. He was buried in High- 
gate Cemetery. There have been few men in the history of the 
diocese who have made a more substantial and considerable 
contribution to its welfare. 


Reorganization 


The new era in the life of the diocese, which began with the 
election of a coadjutor and the resignation of Archdeacon 
Emery, was coincident with the plunging of the nation into the 
strange and varied experiences of the post-war decade; the re- 
pudiation of international responsibility, the so-called return to 
“normalcy,” the succession of prosperity, depression, unemploy- 
ment, prosperity again, followed by the wild orgy of the late 
twenties which issued in the catastrophe of 1929. 

The Church in the diocese, like the Churches of the world, 
shared in the vicissitudes of this period. ‘There had been an il- 
lusory hope that the result of the war would deepen the con- 
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cern of people for religion and strengthen the life of the Church. 
The results hardly were such as to justify this hope. On the 
other hand, just as the world was adapting itself to new condi- 
tions, so did the Church. For several decades the Episcopal 
Church had been feeling towards a more efficient national 
organization. One step in that direction had been taken by 
the final adoption of a constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of a Presiding Bishop. The greatly honored Bishop 
Daniel S. Tuttle of Missouri was still in 1919 Presiding Bishop, 
but after his death the next Presiding Bishop would be elected. 
One step forward had been secured. But the various national 
agencies of the Church were still at loose ends. The Board of 
Missions, the Commission on Social Service, that on Christian 
Education and other agencies of the kind, each worked inde- 
pendently. There was no coordination. There was no clear 
understanding of where and how responsibility lay. At the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1919, steps were taken to end this somewhat 
chaotic condition and to establish a central organization, of 
which the Presiding Bishop would be the head, and in which 
the various agencies would be coordinated. 

It is not the province of this history to deal with the organi- 
zation of the national Church. It is sufficient to say that in 1919 
what has now become the National Council was first organized 
as the Presiding Bishop and Council. In that step, an example 
was given to the several dioceses, and throughout the country, 
they began to follow it and coordinate their various activities. 
One of the first responsibilities of the coadjutor, therefore, was 
the reorganization of the diocese along the general lines estab- 
lished by the national Church in Detroit. In the diocese, the 
most important agency was the Board of Church Extension, but 
in addition there were the Board of Education, the Social Sery- 
ice Commission, that on Church Charities, and a number of 
other groups dealing with young people, publicity, the Pacific 
Churchman, and the like. These were now brought together in 
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the Diocesan Council with a departmental structure, in which 
a place was made for the organizations which were concerned 
with what in general is called diocesan work: missionary, edu- 
cational, social. The Council would in no way touch the work 
of the Standing Committee, or on the other hand that of the 
Corporation of the Diocese. Minor changes have been made in 
its responsibilities since 1920, but its essential function in the 
diocese has not changed. 

But the Church faced in 1919 not only a reorganization; it 
was carried away by the exaggerated ideas concerning its re- 
sources, which grew out of the immense sums of money which 
had been provided during the war for all kinds of relief. ‘There 
seemed to be no limit to the amount of money which might be 
raised if only proper methods were undertaken to bring needs 
before the people. It was out of this somewhat naive faith that 
the Nation-Wide Campaign was born at the General Conven- 
tion of 1919. This was part of a concerted movement among 
most of the leading Churches of the nation. Looking back now 
to 1919, it seems almost incredible that the enthusiasm of the 
moment should have led to the adoption of programs so vastly 
beyond any likelihood of realization. The Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign was presented to the Church as an effort to meet all its 
needs. Every diocese was instructed to make a survey, catalog its 
resources and its needs, and out of this survey a goal would be 
set. While the vast sums which were compiled by this effort 
were never reached, the campaign had a very definite result in 
awakening the Church to its full responsibility, inaugurating 
the Every Member Canvass as a normal part of parish activity, 
and thus shifting the burden of support from the few to the 
many. 

In this diocese, following the lead of the General Convention, 
a Nation-Wide Campaign Committee was appointed, and a 
survey of its work and its needs was undertaken. According to 
the Diocesan Journal for 1920, 
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“decision to enter Nation-Wide Campaign reached at meet- 
ing of advisory group from the Standing Committee and the 
Board of Church Extension. The Bishop of Nevada was 
also present. A committee was appointed as follows: 


Deans of Convocation: Revs. C. L. Thackeray, W. A. 
Brewer, Edgar F. Gee. 7 


Victor J. Robertson, Major H. K. Weidenfeld and the 
Hon. John E. Richards were selected to nominate a com- 
mittee to carry on the campaign.” 


Subsequently, these gentlemen were appointed by the bishop to 
serve in that capacity. 

At the first meeting, Dean Gee was made chairman, Dean 
Thackeray, secretary. Mrs. A. L. McLeish, member of the 
Provincial Committee, was asked to serve. 

On August 18th, Archdeacon Emery, Mr. George A. Pope, and 
Mr. Clifton H. Kroll were elected to represent the Corporation 
of the Diocese. 

The next few years bring a few matters worth noting. The 
organization of the Diocesan Council has already been noted. 
The work among the missions of the diocese began to go for- 
ward with new vigor. Small items suggest this—a new parish 
hall at Gilroy, a new guild hall at Corte Madera, a remodeled 
building at St. Barnabas in San Francisco. At Richmond, a new 
town had grown up some distance from the original settlement 
at the Point. Trinity Church was distant from the new center 
and, in response to the need, work was started, and in 1922 the 
new St. Edmund’s was completed. 

It was in 1921 that the Society of St. John the Evangelist (the 
Cowley Fathers) came to take charge of the Church of the Ad- 
vent. ‘This society, formed primarily for the conduct of mis- 
sions and work of that character, had undertaken in several 
cases the responsibility for parish work. The Church of the 
Advent, after the Rev. Dr. Charles N. Lathrop had left, first 
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to serve in the Belgian Relief Work, then to become dean of 
the Cathedral in Milwaukee, and finally to be the first executive 
secretary of the Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council, had suffered from too frequent changes 
in rectorship, and when the Rev. W. B. Kinkead left, the sug- 
gestion was made that the Cowley Fathers might be induced to 
take charge. Bishop Parsons approved and took immediate steps 
in the matter. The parish, being the most “‘advanced’”’ Anglo- 
Catholic parish in the diocese, was agreeable. The order ac- 
cepted the responsibility, but came into the diocese on a per- 
sonal and not a community basis. While it was agreed by the 
bishop, the vestry and the society that the rector should be 
chosen upon informal nomination by the society, the regular 
canonical procedure was followed in every case. Beginning their 
service at that time, the Cowley Fathers continued for nearly 
twenty years to carry on the work, making also a large contribu- 
tion to other diocesan activities. 

The first rector under this arrangement was the Rev. Spence 
Burton, now the Bishop of Nassau, the first American Bishop to 
be called to a see in another part of the Anglican Communion. 
Father Burton also served very efficiently as chaplain for the 
Episcopal Church at San Quentin prison. The Fathers took a 
deep interest in the boys’ and young people’s work in the dio- 
cese, and were assiduous in pastoral work in such institutions 
and agencies as were open to them. Under their guidance, the 
parish grew in strength, and the diocese came to regard them 
with affection and esteem. It is perhaps proper at this point to 
note that in the course of years during which this experiment of 
conducting parochial work had been carried on, the society has 
come finally to the conclusion that it is not practicable, at any 
rate at this time, to unite this work with that for which it was 
founded, and it has been gradually relinquishing such responsi- 
bilities. It gave up charge of the Advent in 1941, and termi- 
nated at that time any connection with the diocese, but the 
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diocese will always be grateful for the service which its mem- 
bers rendered during so many years. 


The Cathedral 


The year 1922 saw the beginning of another important proj- 
ect. When the crypt of Grace Cathedral was opened for service 
in 1914, it furnished a church entirely adequate for the work at 
that time being carried on. But with the new life which fol- 
lowed the war, and the confident faith that the Church was 
going forward to very much larger and more adequate service, 
Bishop Nichols felt that the time had come to re-open the 
Cathedral building project. For eight years nothing had been 
said or done about it. The crypt had been built by the contribu- 
tions of a few people. It was called the “Founders’ Crypt” be- 
cause the families which contributed had been identified with 
the Church in this diocese from early years. It had not been 
built by contributions from the diocese as a whole, nor had the 
people of the parishes come to feel that the Cathedral was an 
integral part of diocesan life. 

In 1922, therefore, Bishop Nichols raised again the question 
of Cathedral building. In his convention address, he pointed 
out that it was sixteen years since the incorporation of the 
Cathedral had been completed, and the old Grace Church 
parish merged into it. It was twelve years since, during the con- 
vention week, the cornerstone of the new Cathedral had been 
laid, and eight years since the crypt had been opened for service. 
The crypt had ultimately become inadequate for the work 
which was being done. The diocese needed both a more ade- 
quate building and a finer symbol of its unity. Through the 
war and its attendant limitations, it had been proper to make 
no effort to go forward. In his address, the bishop referred to 
the questions constantly asked about the completion of the 
building as “an implication of a noblesse oblige we cannot well 
wish to evade.” He referred to the more favorable building 
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conditions, to the vast outlays which were being constantly 
noted through the country for church and philanthropic work, 
and after expressing belief that many people would like to take 
part in further building, asked that a committee be appointed 
and that the plans already adopted be studied anew. As a first 
step, he appointed a small committee of six—five laymen with 
the Rev. Walter H. Cambridge of San Mateo as chairman—to 
take the whole matter under advisement. To the carrying out 
of this project of such great importance to the diocese, a special 
section of this history will be devoted. Here we are merely re: 
cording that in 1922 Bishop Nichols initiated the movement 
which led to the building of the present structure. 


Routine Changes 


Returning now to the progress of the routine work, there 
are various matters of sufficient importance to note. ‘Two im- 
portant social movements were taking place which were bound 
to influence the missionary work and, indeed, the whole life of 
the Church in the diocese during the next decades. On the 
one hand, there was the steady growth of the urban districts, or 
of what has come to be called the metropolitan area about the 
Bay, with a great increase in industrial plants. On the other 
hand, complementary to this was the decrease of rural districts. 
The former presented a familiar task to the Church, namely, the 
provision of churches and services for the increasing popula- 
tion. The latter created a problem, for with the decrease in 
population and the increase in the use of the automobile, many 
centers of Church work which had been of importance a genera- 
tion earlier became superfluous. Little by little for the next ten 
or fifteen years, part of the progress of the diocese was registered 
in the closing rather than the opening of missions.* 

In the meanwhile, the task of building to meet the increasing 


* Of course, no one at that time could foresee the enormous growth which 
followed World War II. 
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needs of the work went on over the whole diocese. The record 
for 1923-24 is striking. We find new rectories at St. Peter's, St. 
Andrew’s and St. Philip’s in Oakland; in Richmond, Mill 
Valley, San Rafael; the Good Shepherd, Berkeley; and Mar- 
tinez; new guild halls or parish houses at King City, Santa Cruz, 
San Mateo, San Rafael, Palo Alto, Arroyo Grande, Paso Robles; 
Trinity, San Jose; St. Paul’s, Oakland; St. Peter’s, San Francisco; 
St. John’s, Capitola. Besides these additions, St. James’, San 
Francisco, moved to a new site and built a new church; the 
Good Samaritan, San Francisco, built a new church, and Red- 
wood City constructed a large parish house, the assembly hall 
of which was fitted for use as a church. 

At the beginning of this period, the Board of Missions estab- 
lished a standard for salaries of the missionaries: $1200 for un- 
married men; $1500 for married men, with an allowance of 
$100 a year for each minor child up to three. A house or living 
quarters was to be provided by the diocese or the mission. 
Although the board, later the Department of Missions, was not 
able in every case to reach the minimum, the fixing of these 
standards set a goal for the work of the missions and for the 
effort of the diocese, and had its influence on the increase of 
salaries for the clergy. It was pointed out that in many parishes 
of the diocese there was failure to meet even this low standard. 
It should be noted, however, that even with the average level so 
low in the diocese as a whole, that average was higher than 
the average of clerical salaries throughout the Church, as re- 
vealed through the work of the Pension Fund. At the time of 
this writing, such salaries seem ridiculously inadequate! 


Bishop Nichols’ Last Year 


In 1922, a year’s leave of absence was granted to Bishop 
Nichols by the Standing Committee. The year began at the 
close of General Convention at Portland, Oregon, in September, 
1922. The bishop went East from Portland and spent a large 
part of the following year in and about Boston, where he was 
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close to one of his daughters, Mrs. Charles Mills, who lived in 
Milton. With the approval of the Standing Committee, he 
turned over the ecclesiastical authority to the bishop coadjutor 
for the year. He returned to the diocese in June, 1923, and 
immediately began to take up some of his old interests. How- 
ever, in March of the next year, the necessity for a serious 
operation sent him to St. Luke’s Hospital, where he died on 
June 9g, 1924. The operation, while successful as relieving 
the acuteness of his trouble and postponing his death, could 
not under the circumstances do more. His courage and faith 
during these months of constant suffering brought to the 
diocese a new sense of the power of God in human life. He, 
~whose noble Christian character had been more outstanding 
than any of the special achievements of his episcopate, became 
during the months of suffering more and more the beloved and 
venerated Father in God. No one hoped for his recovery. In- 
deed, the prayers of the diocese were only that his suffering 
might be eased, and that he might be released in God’s own 
time. His death brought a great outpouring of expressions of 
esteem, affection and admiration. The city, and indeed the 
whole state, of which he was one of the foremost citizens, felt the 
loss of a great Christian leader. 

The funeral was simply conducted. ‘Those who officiated were 
Bishop Parsons and the Bishops of Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
Since, because of the season, many persons were absent from the 
city, and Bishop Parsons was under obligation to leave immedi- 
ately for engagements in the East and abroad, the memorial 
service, with appropriate addresses, was postponed until the 
autumn. Bishop Parsons’ Pastoral Letter to the diocese to be 
read in all the churches may be quoted here: 


To the People of the Diocese of California— 
My dear People: 


The Bishop, whom the Diocese has loved and honored for 
thirty-four years, is gone. God has called him to larger service. 
Our hearts are sad, and as the days go by we find the sense of 
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loss grows no less. He filled a great place in the lives and in 
the thoughts of all of us. Many he had confirmed. Many had 
found through him comfort and strength in sorrow and 
trouble. All had known him as a source of inspiration and 
power. He was very dear to us, and great is our grief. 

Our love and reverence for him will at a later date find 
expression in some fitting and permanent form. ‘Today I want 
only to gather up in most inadequate words something of 
our feeling for him, and with you and for you pay this trib- 
ute to his memory. 

He was great in his achievements as a leader. The Diocese 
grew under his guidance and was divided. It grew and was 
divided again, and is now larger than before the San Joaquin 
was taken from it. Churches were built. The missionary sys- 
tem was developed. The House of Churchwomen was created. 
Institutions just beginning as the Bishop came to California 
grew in numbers and influence; and others were founded. 
The Divinity School, projected to serve the whole Coast, is 
beginning to fulfill his ambition for it. The Cathedral, in his 
vision from the early days of his episcopate, and after the 
earthquake splendidly set forward through the gift of the 
Crocker family, has become already a great factor in the life 
of the Diocese. With all this, the Diocese grew in unity, in 
consciousness of a common purpose, and in depth of spiritual 
life. 

Outside his diocesan leadership, the Bishop was distin- 
guished in Church and State alike. He was eminent as a 
canonist, an historian and a liturgiologist. His voice was one 
of the most influential in General Convention. His counsel 
was sought constantly by his fellow bishops. Men came from 
afar to consult him, and his mail was heavy with appeals for 
guidance. He was wise and careful. He was judicious and 
balanced. His judgments were formed slowly and held with 
clear understanding. His ends were pursued with inflexible 
determination. Men counted upon him, and they never 
counted in vain. 

But to all of us whose Bishop he was, distinction as scholar 
and achievement as leader seemed far less significant than 
the quality of the man himself. To us he was a rare and 
splendid gift of God, a true and noble Christian gentleman. 
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We felt that it was no mere coincidence that on the morning 
of his death, the fifth day of the month, the Psalter after 
ascribing all power to God cries out, ‘““Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord and who shall rise up in His holy place? 
Even he that hath clean hands and a pure heart; that hath 
not lift up his mind unto vanity nor sworn to deceive his 
neighbor.”” No man ever had cleaner hands or a purer heart. 
To no man did the vanities of the world count less; nor did 
any ever doubt the Bishop’s word. 

These fine fruits of the Spirit were his because he was a 
godly man. He walked with Christ. He lived by prayer. All 
of us were conscious of this inner life of his, hidden with 
Christ in God. It was the secret of his power, of his joy and 
of his strong, calm grip upon life. It was the secret of his 
courage. When, in these last months, constant and bitter pain 
came upon him, he turned to his Master Christ, and over and 
over again found comfort in the knowledge that He, the 
Saviour, had trod that way of sorrow before him. “The most 
profitable Holy Week I have ever spent,” he said, “for I am 
learning more truly the meaning of our Lord’s suffering.” 

Such was our Bishop and more, far more than these words 
can tell. He has left us a great and splendid memory. He has 
enriched our lives and added unmeasured values to the noble 
traditions of the Diocese. His life is a summons and a chal- 
lenge to us all. 

I ask your prayers for him that, in those heavenly places to 
which he is gone, God may “grant him continual growth in 
his love and service.” I ask your prayers for those who were 
nearest to him and loved him best, that God may comfort 
them. I ask your prayers for me upon whom the responsibili- 
ties which were his have now fallen, that God may give me 
wisdom and strength and never-failing love. I ask your pray- 
ers for the Diocese, its clergy and laity, that God may help 
us all to nobler lives, truer and more worthy of the leader 
whom we mourn, our dear Father in God, and may bind us 
ever more closely in that unity of spirit for which he so 
constantly prayed and worked. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD L, PARSONS 
June 21, 1924 
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This letter and the statements made by the Standing Com- 
mittee and others concerning Bishop Nichols’ contribution to 
the life of the diocese and the Church seem to make it unneces- 
sary to print the detail of the memorial service. It is sufficient to 
remind the diocese that into a situation which was full of prom- 
ise but at the moment difficult, Bishop Nichols came bringing 
strength of purpose, profound devotion, far-seeing leadership 
and a Christian poise and balance of character, which in the end 
inevitably prevailed. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Prosperity and Depression 


Archdeacon Porter Appointed 


7 Dui MOST important event for the diocese following Bish- 

op Nichols’ death was the appointment by the bishop, with 
the approval of the Council and Standing Committee, of the 
Rev. A. W. Noel Porter, Ph.D., rector of Trinity Church, San 
Jose, to be archdeacon. Dr. Porter, who five years later became 
Bishop of Sacramento, brought to the work of archdeacon a 
reputation already established as a preacher of distinguished 
power, as a leader especially among the men of the diocese, and 
as an enthusiastic promoter of the missionary work. 

The office of archdeacon in Dr. Porter’s hands developed 
along lines somewhat different from those which had filled the 
largest place in Archdeacon Emery’s work. The latter, as already 
noted, had of necessity given much time to financial matters, 
and had become the bishop’s man of business, while at the same 
time he continued to have the guidance of the missionary work. 
In the years during which Bishop Parsons had had charge of the 
missionary work, the business had been gradually taken over by 
the treasurer, Mr. Frederic M. Lee. In 1922, arrangements were 
made so that he gave the greater part of his time to the work of 
the diocese. Under his guidance, the whole financial system, so 
well established by Mr. Van Bokkelen, was developed steadily 
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and worked with increasing smoothness. A great load was in 
this way taken off from the shoulders of the bishop and arch- 
deacon. Both of them were left freer to deal with the pastoral 
aspects of their work. 

Archdeacon Porter’s leadership was very quickly felt in the 
increased interest and enthusiasm of the people of the missions 
scattered through the diocese. His constant visiting, with the 
inspiration of his preaching and personality, brought to the 
more distant missions, especially, a new sense of partnership 
with the rest of the diocese. His administration was marked by 
a great increase in the number of lay readers and in their status 
by the development of the work of the laymen in the Round 
Table and the Laymen’s Association, and especially in connec- 
tion with the Summer Conferences. A City Mission Society was 
established and the work of the city missionary took on new 
diocesan significance. 

The growing spirit of cooperation among the Churches find- 
ing expression in the increased number of local federations, and 
in California by the establishment of the Northern California 
Council of Churches, led also to the establishment of the Super- 
intendents’ Council. ‘This was a meeting of the men who had 
the superintendency of the missionary work of the various chief 
denominations and the establishment of churches in new fields. 
The purpose of the Council of Churches was to keep the de- 
nominations informed of what each was doing, to stimulate the 
establishment of churches in new areas, and so far as possible to 
prevent the entrance into these new areas of a number of com- 
peting churches in a community unable to support them ade- 
quately. ‘che Rev. Britton D. Weigle, executive secretary of the 
diocese, whose special interest was in its educational work, had 
represented this Church in the Superintendents’ Council. Arch- 
deacon Porter took over that responsibility, and under his lead- 
ership helped greatly in the adjustment of the many problems 
coming before that body. 
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Changes in Diocesan Council 

That there were changes in diocesan organization in 1920 
has already been noted. Following the national precedent, the 
Diocesan Council became a body whose chief function was to 
advise the bishop on behalf of the diocese concerning mission- 
ary and other Church activities. It was not to be primarily an 
executive body, although each department was to have certain 
executive authority in relation to its work. The plan looked to 
an archdeacon as the executive head of the missionary work, to 
a director of religious education, a director of social service, and 
the like. After Bishop Nichols’ death, the missionary work 
found its head in Archdeacon Porter. Mr. Weigle continued for 
a number of years in charge of the educational work, and took 
over the functions of secretary of the diocese. ‘There were, how- 
ever, no funds available to provide a special director for social 
service or other activities. The departments, constituted pri- 
marily from the membership of the Council but with authority 
to add to the members, came, as noted above, to fill a partially 
executive function. Furthermore, since the Council held re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the working fund of the 
diocese, with appropriations for missions, archdeacon, execu- 
tive secretary and the like, its responsibilities ran far beyond 
those that are merely advisory. It was, however, a large and rep- 
resentative body, and thus was able to express the general senti- 
ment of the diocese in matters of policy. This function has con- 
tinued up to the present writing, although at the beginning of 
the administration of Bishop Block, the number of members of 
the Council was decreased and some members appointed by the 
bishop himself. 

The work of the diocese continued normally active during 
this period, with, however, a very considerable and constant 
building activity, to which reference has already been made. 
In 19247, the new Church of St. Paul’s, Burlingame, was com- 
pleted; parish houses were built in Palo Alto, Los Altos, Arroyo 
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Grande, and Trinity, Oakland. The Church of the Incarnation, 
San Francisco, was moved to a new site on 19th Avenue, re- 
equipped, and a new rectory built. The next year saw the com- 
pletion of the Community House at St. Clement’s, Berkeley; the 
building of the new Church of St. Alban’s, Brentwood; and 
guild halls for Trinity, Richmond, and Paso Robles. Plans 
were made for the building of St. Francis’, San Francisco, and 
St. David’s, Pittsburg. In Oakland, St. Philip’s and the Church 
of the Advent merged into the new parish of St. James’, but 
continued to worship in the old but adequate church of the lat- 
ter. The most considerable building project, however, during 
the years 1926 and 1927 was that of the new Protestant Episco- 
pal Old Ladies Home on a site on Lombard Street, overlooking 
the Presidio. This new building was made possible by the mu- 
nificent gift of Mrs. E. E. Williams. 

The continued building activity was one indication of the 
share of the Church in the somewhat fictitious prosperity of the 
late 20’s. Throughout the land, churches of all denominations 
were building, rebuilding, adding, and incurring, as a result, 
very large debts. 


Depression 


When the crash came, it left in many cities and towns 
churches which were so over-burdened by debt incurred 
through default on pledges that some of them were entirely 
unable to recover from the blow. Most fortunately in this dio- 
cese, there were no results of the depression serious enough to 
involve the closing of churches. A number of the smaller 
churches had incurred debts in building which they were not 
able to meet. In the end, their responsibility had to be taken 
over by the diocese, but as the years passed, little by little, the 
churches weathered the storm without serious loss to the dio- 
cese or Church people. The depression bore most heavily on the 
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Cathedral. That story will be told in the chapter devoted to the 
Cathedral itself. 


Church Congress 


In 1928, the diocese welcomed to San Francisco the Church 
Congress. That very useful and interesting Church institution 
usually meets without attracting much interest outside our own 
Church circles. The meeting in San Francisco, however, 
achieved a rather unwelcome but widespread publicity. It hap- 
pened that in discussing the problem of the young people, one 
of the speakers referred to the proposals made by the famous 
Judge Ben Lindsey that the state should recognize companion- 
ate marriage, in a way which was misinterpreted by reporters 
as being approval. The report was immediately spread through 
the country, and telegrams of protest came in from all sides. Of 
course, no clergyman of the Episcopal Church would have 
thought for a moment of approving of what Judge Lindsey 
meant by “companionate marriage.” ‘The speaker was merely 
emphasizing a condition for which some solution ought to be 
found. He recognized the problems facing the young people, 
and urged upon the Church careful consideration of the whole 
matter. The flurry, with its attendant publicity, certainly man- 
aged to bring to the attention of many people interested in so- 
cial welfare the often forgotten fact that the Churches are pro- 
foundly interested in matters of this kind. 


St. Margaret's and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


It was also in this period just before the crash, when money 
seemed everywhere and easily available, that two projects got 
under way which, although not strictly diocesan, were of great 
importance. The Church Divinity School of the Pacific, which 
had since 1912 been located on the Cathedral block in San 
Francisco, moved in 1930 to a site in Berkeley north of the 
campus of the University of California, near the Pacific School 
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of Religion. There the commodious new Gibbs Hall was built, 
and Dean Powell and the students of the school took up their 
residence in the university center. The Deaconess Training 
School of the Pacific, under the leadership of Deaconess Newell, 
its dean, also moved from its old site on Haste Street, south of 
the campus in Berkeley, to this same hilltop. As already noted, 
neither the Deaconess School, which had come to be com- 
monly known as St. Margaret’s House, nor the Divinity School 
was at that time a diocesan institution, but both had started 
in the diocese and in such close affiliation with the diocesan 
administration that their diocesan standing was widely taken 
for granted. Both these moves gave opportunity to bring more 
clearly before the Province of the Pacific and the Church at 
large the fact that they were not diocesan, but rather provincial 
institutions. Both have, however, contributed very greatly to 
the life of the Church in the diocese. . 

Just a further word about Deaconess Newell before we pass 
on. Before coming to St. Margaret’s, she had spent six years in 
charge of the Hooker School in Mexico, and had made it a 
great school. Her work there impaired her health. She returned 
to this country and, most fortunately, St. Margaret’s was able to 
secure her leadership. She took up the work with enthusiasm 
and great vision. She realized at once the handicaps under which 
the School worked in its quarters on Haste Street and began to 
look for a new site. 


Synod 1930 


The Synod of the Province, which as noted in an earlier part 
of this history had held its primary meeting for organization in 
1915 in Oakland, came to San Francisco in May, 1930. Some 
200 delegates and visitors met at Grace Cathedral to consider 
and act on matters concerning the life and work of the Church 
in the Province. The sermon at the opening service was 
preached by Bishop Parsons. One among the various matters 
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acted upon was the question of women associate members in 
the Provincial Council. It was voted to add three women as 
such associate members. The Synod discussed at considerable 
length problems of Church unity and a carefully prepared re- 
port on the placement of clergy; and, inevitably, much discus- 
sion went on concerning the problems of unemployment and 
destitution brought about by the serious depression. 


Building in the Depression 


The diocese as a whole not only weathered the storm of the 
depression, as already noted, but its forward work and even its 
building continued. In 1930, the contracts for the work on the 
choir, crossing and transept of the Cathedral were signed, and 
the beautiful Chapel of Grace, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Crocker in memory of their parents, neared its completion. 
St. Francis’, San Francisco, completed its new guild hall. The 
old St. Stephen’s on Fulton Street in San Francisco was sold to 
an Orthodox Russian congregation, and new land was pur- 
chased in the Sunset District. St. John’s, Del Monte, was organ- 
ized as a parish. The Rev. Dr. F. B. Bartlett, field secretary for 
the National Council, made in this year a very careful survey 
of the whole diocese as a basis for developing a missionary and 
educational strategy. The Rev. Britton D. Weigle, so long in 
charge of the educational work, gave up that responsibility to 
Miss Avis Harvey, a member of the staff of St. Margaret’s in 
Berkeley. Under her leadership, the whole educational work of 
the diocese was set forward. 


Personalities 


During the later years of Bishop Kip’s episcopate and those 
which followed immediately, one of the most striking personali- 
ties in the diocese was the treasurer, William A. M. Van Bok- 
kelen. When he first took the treasurership, the entire financial 
system of the diocese was very inadequately equipped. With 
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great care and constant work, as already indicated in the earlier 
History, the whole structure of diocesan finance was put in good 
shape. But it was not only the reorganization of the financial 
system itself which made Mr. Van Bokkelen a notable figure in 
the diocese. After a somewhat adventurous early life in Nevada 
in the mining districts, he came to San Francisco, bringing with 
him the vigor and dynamic perseverance which had been nec- 
essary in his Nevada days. Whatever he took hold of in the 
Church, he pushed. Tall, heavy, showing his Dutch ancestry in 
his vigor and perseverance, he also showed in his Christian life 
the spirit which he seemed to inherit from the great Church 
leader after whom he was named, the famous Reverend Dr. 
William Augustus Muhlenberg. Everywhere in the diocese he 
was known. Dependable, clear-headed and persevering, he made 
a notable contribution to the progress of the Church. 

It was during these years also that the diocese lost A. N. 
Drown, for many years the chancellor. A distinguished lawyer, 
a wise and careful student of the constitutional and canonical 
structure of the Church, judicious in his decisions, he had the 
confidence of every one, and his position as deputy to General 
Convention and member of the Standing Committee was given 
him spontaneously. His successor as chancellor, James P. Lang- 
horne, carried on the same fine tradition until his sudden death 
in 1921. He was succeeded by Albert J. Dibblee, who during the 
entire episcopate of Bishop Parsons gave high-minded, clear- 
headed and wise counsel on the many legal matters which were 
brought to his attention. The diocese was fortunate during 
these years in the character and quality of its chancellors. 

But it is not too much to say that during the later years of 
Bishop Nichols’ episcopate, the diocese came to look to Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle as the most outstanding figures 
among the laity. Mr. Monteagle was a member of the Standing 
Committee and deputy to General Convention for many years. 
He was a close advisor of both the bishops during whose terms 
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of office he served. He was a devoted Christian gentleman, dis- 
tinguished as a citizen and business man, and known through- 
out the entire Church for his generosity, his wisdom and quality 
of his leadership. 

An even more distinguished position among the women of 
the Church was accorded to his wife, Lydia Paige Monteagle. 
She had rare gifts of leadership, an extraordinary capacity for 
making and keeping friends, a profound and enthusiastic in- 
terest in everything which concerned the life of the Church, 
and an entirely unstinted generosity. With Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
and Mr. Ogden Mills, she had erected the first buildings of the 
new St. Luke’s Hospital after the earthquake of 1906. For many 
years (19047-1920), she served as president of the Diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary. She was as much interested in the missions 
of the rural districts and the scattered Church people in the 
great Salinas Valley area as she was in the building up of her 
own parish, St. Luke’s, in San Francisco. Wherever she went, 
she stirred people to action and deepened their devotion. 
Everywhere in the diocese there were evidences of her generous 
thought. Her tragic death in an automobile accident in 1929 
brought widespread sorrow both within and without the 
Church. Her legacies increased by great sums the endowments 
of the diocese and its capacity to meet the problems constantly 
coming to the Church. 

It was in May, 1931, that Mrs. Whitelaw Reid died. She was 
the daughter of Darius Ogden Mills, one of the early pioneers 
in California who through his banking and other business inter- 
ests built up the great Mills fortune. He and his family, 
although they had moved to New York, always kept their old 
home in Millbrae and considered themselves as what one 
might call courtesy members of the Church of St. Matthew in 
San Mateo and of this diocese. Mrs. Reid came to California for 
a number of weeks each year. She contributed very largely to 
the support and the development at St. Matthew’s; was the 
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founder and builder of the Mills Memorial Hospital, which 
occupies some of the property originally belonging to St. Mat- 
thew’s at San Mateo; shared, as already noted, with Mrs. Louis 
Monteagle in the rebuilding of St. Luke’s Hospital, and in 
many other ways made great contributions to the life and work 
of the diocese. The rose window in the north transept of Grace 
Cathedral is in memory of the parents of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Bourn, but the north transept, built through the great gift of 
Mrs. Reid’s brother, is now known as the Mills Transept. In 
Mrs. Reid’s death, St. Matthew’s and the diocese suffered a great 
loss. Her generosity, her wide outlook, her devoted Christian 
life had meant much to their development. 

Many other women contributed greatly to the work of the 
diocese, notable among them being the presidents of the House 
of Churchwomen and the Woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Monteagle’s 
successor in the latter position, Mrs. A. L. McLeish, served only 
a year; but the clergy of those days will not forget the frankness 
with which she commented on some of their failings. Her suc- 
cessor, Mrs. L. C. Lance, who served a six-year term and again 
from 1933 to 1937, will always be remembered for her gentle 
but skillful guidance of the Auxiliary’s work. Mrs. Harry Sher- 
man, whom she preceded and followed, had also been president 
of the House of Churchwomen from 1919 to 1925. A “great 
lady,” distinguished, able, wide-visioned, few women have made 
a deeper impression upon the life of the diocese. She was one 
who from the first had recognized that women as well as men 
should have a part in the legislative work of the Church.* 


* Note: Although it is going beyond the years covered by this story, it may 
not be inappropriate to note that in 1945 the House of Churchwomen was dis- 
continued, and the Auxiliary took over the entire field of women’s work. Mrs. 
Jerome Politzer and Mrs. Norman Livermore were its last presidents, the latter 
being in 1945 also president of the Auxiliary. Again going beyond the scope of 
this story, it seems appropriate to recall that among the innumerable activities 
of Mrs. Politzer, a daughter of the Rev. R. C. Foute, for twenty years rector of 
Grace Church, she has served both as secretary for many years and as president 
of the board of managers of the Old Ladies Home. Mrs. Livermore has the dis- 
tinction of having been elected in 1948 the first woman member of the Standing 
Committee. 
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The House of Churchwomen took such an important place in 
the life of the Church that it is most fitting to include the list of 
distinguished women who headed it.* 


* See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Depression and Revival 


House of Churchwomen 


Te WOULD seem at this point appropriate to turn back and 
review the later developments in the position of women in 
the diocese. In 1920, the question was raised again. The House 
of Churchwomen, as noted in Mr. Kelley’s History, was created 
at the wish of Bishop Nichols in order to meet a problem which 
had arisen in representation in diocesan convention. The can- 
ons had been interpreted as making no distinction between men 
and women among the laity. As a result, a considerable number 
of women began to appear as delegates, and from some of the 
missions, only women. This was natural and perhaps inevitable, 
since to attend convention meant for a man living at consider- 
able distance from San Francisco absence from his office or 
ranch for two or three days. 

Bishop Nichols’ proposal was that of a house composed of 
women elected under the canons, and so representative in an 
official way of the women of the diocese. ‘This house was to meet 
at the same time as convention, and, as the bishop envisioned 
the relationship between the two groups, there would bé a fre- 
quent interchange of judgment upon important diocesan mat- 
ters. ‘he women, however, had no vote. Their counsel could be 
asked, but they could neither initiate nor veto action by con- 
vention. Consequently, from time to time, the question of their 
status arose. 
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In 1920, a proposal admitting them to convention was re- 
ferred to a committee, and the report of that committee pointed 
out that there were three ways in which the judgment of women 
could be obtained: ‘The House of Churchwomen could be 
treated as a third order sitting with the convention; it could be 
treated as a separate house, to which certain matters might be 
referred by convention, thus giving it coordinate power within 
a specified area; or the women could be admitted as delegates. 
Bishop Nichols, in referring to the report of this commission, 
noted that the “House of Churchwomen was to be regarded as 
an experiment, not as a finality.”” He had conceived of it as a 
“try-out of the question whether in Church legislation there is 
a sex distinction between equality and identity of legislative 
sphere.” No final action upon the report of this commission was 
taken, but the commission was continued with instructions to 
prepare and present a plan whereby women would have a defi- 
nite voice and vote in the affairs of the diocese. The fate of 
these proposals and the discussion of the whole matter was still 
continuing in 1940. 

The roll of the presidents of the House of Churchwomen 
during the twenty-five years of this history included Mrs. Kate 
Bulkley, noted as a presiding officer, a determined, clear-headed 
leader; Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, friendly, gifted, wise; and Miss 
Harriet Bakewell, of the family to which the diocese is so deeply 
indebted, as much loved as was her father, well-balanced, de- 
voted, and admirable administrator of the many interests which 
had gradually become part of the work of the house. She was 
succeeded by Mrs. George M. Batte, another devoted and de- 
vout leader, who resigned after three years when called to serve 
on the National Executive Board of the Auxiliary. 


Summary of Statistics 


Looking back now over the story of the diocese from 1915, to 
1930, roughly from the time of World War I to the coming of 
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the great depression after the 1929 collapse, the figures covering 
its growth are interesting. In 1915, there were 93 clergy in the 
diocese, 38 parishes, 29 organized missions, 32 unorganized, 
making a total of 100 congregations. The communicants were 
estimated at 10,866; the Church school scholars at 5,770. Fifteen 
years later, in the Convention Journal of 1930, we find 104 
clergy, 46 parishes, 31 organized missions and 13 unorganized 
and parochial, making a total of g1 congregations. Communi- 
cants reported are 13,894, and the Church school pupils, 5,886. 

These statistics call for elucidation. ‘The communicants had 
increased during that period by over twenty-five percent. On 
the other hand, the number of clergy was practically stationary. 
The number of parishes increased slightly, but the total num- 
ber of congregations decreased by nine. 

Commenting, first, on the decrease in the number of congre- 
gations, the essential factors are three: (1) The great improve- 
ment in transportation; the automobile made it possible for 
people to attend churches at considerable distance from their 
homes. (2) ‘The changes of population which made churches in 
certain places unnecessary; and (3) the growing cooperation 
with other Churches. During Archdeacon Emery’s supervision 
of the missionary work of the diocese, the pressure came upon 
the board of missions to find ways by which the Church could 
reach people in many very small communities. The arch- 
deacon’s development of the diocesan staff, including many lay 
readers, made it possible to maintain services in a considerable 
number of points where only a very few people at most could 
be expected to gather. In view of the factors noted above, it 
became unnecessary to maintain such services. 

Here are a few illustrations. A little church had been main- 
tained for many years at Patchin up at the summit of the ridge 
which is crossed by the road from Los Gatos to Santa Cruz. The 
entire population of that area changed; the ranches decreased 
in value, people who formerly found the little church necessary 
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could now readily go to Los Gatos in the one direction or to 
Santa Cruz in the other. For another example: There had been 
for many years the little Mission of the Transfiguration at 
Ocean View, the suburban district of San Francisco on the sum- 
mit of the ridge over which the railroad from that city south 
was first constructed. A Congregational Church in that area 
became effective; such Episcopalians as lived in the area were 
found either to have gone to St. John’s Church in the mission 
district, or to have affiliated with the Congregational Church. 
There was no local interest, and since the Church was con- 
cerned more deeply with the Christianizing of the community 
than with the maintenance of its own services, the mission was 
closed. The same situation arose later at South San Francisco, 
where at one time there was an interested group of our people 
and an adequate property. Little by little, however, the Epis- 
copalians decreased in number. The few who remained pre- 
ferred to affiliate with the growing and influential Methodist 
Church. ‘The question was whether in a community in which 
the Protestant population was comparatively small, it was worth 
while to continue what could at best be a very small mission. 
The church was finally closed and the property sold. Situations 
of this kind made it inevitable that the number of unorganized 
missions would steadily decrease, that the stronger organized 
missions would slowly become parishes, and the whole aspect of 
the missionary work of the diocese change. The statistics of 
clergy and congregations would indicate a static condition 
which was quite inconsistent with the obvious vitality indicated 
by the growth of communicants. 

It will of course be noted that in none of those cases were our 
Church people deprived of the opportunity of attending serv- 
ices in their own Church, and especially of receiving commun- 
ion. But with limited resources of clergy and of money, it was 
poor policy to keep up work which had practically no local 
support. It is important to remember what has been already 
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noted, that our overall policy was not to make Episcopalians 
but to help as best we could in making the world Christian. It 
is that joint responsibility which we recognize through our 
membership in the World Council of Churches, the National 
Council of Churches, and the lesser state and community 


groups. * 
Some Results of the Depression 


The great depression continued during the next years to be 
felt throughout the work of the Church. The contributions of 
the diocese to the Church’s Program decreased, and had never, 
up to 1940, been restored to the standard set by contributions 
during the late twenties. At that time, the diocese had contrib- 
uted as much as $62,000 in a year, half going to the National 
Council and half into the local work. ‘The depression steadily 
decreased the amount available. In 1932, that decrease meant a 
loss of sixteen percent in the funds available, but in spite of 
this decrease, the records seem to show that there was no serious 
cutting down of the really essential work. As many clergy were 
kept in the mission field as before; the salaries both in parishes 
and missions were of necessity decreased, but not to any great 
extent. 

A history of this kind is and must be partly just a chronicle 
of very routine matters. There are crises, moments of elation 
or depression, in all our individual lives as well as in Church 
or nation, but life is kept going by the daily humdrum of work, 
of eating and sleeping and a bit of social pleasure. And for the 
Church, as for society, here and there come the important mo- 
ments, but it is the day by day things which make the back- 
ground of it all. 

So here are some indications of routine which made the back- 
ground for the growth. 

* Note: The enormous increase in population since World War II, which has 


brought about the revival of some of these missions, could not have been fore- 
seen in the 1920's. 
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The building of the Cathedral continued during 1930. Very 
great progress was being made. The contracts for beginning the . 
work on choir, crossing and transepts were signed, and the 
Chapel of Grace was nearly completed. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary and the House of Churchwomen its twenty-fifth. 

In that year also, the diocese responded to the agitation 
throughout the Church in regard to the placement of clergy 
by the appointing of a placement committee to consider the 
whole problem and report. Nothing in the end came of this 
in the diocese, nor indeed in the Church at large. ‘The problem 
is not one which can be settled by organization. If the parishes 
are to continue to have relative autonomy and bishops and 
dioceses likewise, no system such as that of a Methodist Con- 
ference can be worked out. 

As already noted, the diocese had at last a secretary for re- 
ligious education: Miss Avis E. Harvey. She came from the East 
to serve in that position and on the staff of St. Margaret’s, the 
Deaconess ‘Training School of the Pacific at Berkeley, then 
under the leadership of Dean Newell. The diocese and St. 
Margaret’s shared the cost. Miss Harvey gave very fine service. 
The whole educational work of the diocese felt the impact of 
her fine personality, her wide knowledge and expert counseling. 

During 1930, also, the Lambeth Conference was held and 
Bishop Parsons was absent for several months, going to Eng- 
land with Mrs. Parsons to attend the Conference, and afterward 
the meeting in Switzerland of the Continuation Committee of 
the Faith and Order Movement. ‘The Conference of that year 
was especially notable because of its discussion of the South 
India Plan for the uniting of the various Churches working in 
that area. 

In 1931, the diocese began to feel very definitely the effects 
of the depression. Contributions to the Church’s Program con- 
tinued to fall off. Salaries had to be decreased. In 1932, the 
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amount sent to the National Council had fallen more than 
$10,000. Total pledges from the parishes and missions had 
dropped more than $20,000 from the highest level. Many people 
were unable to complete the payment of their pledges. But al- 
though the Working Fund of the diocese was cut sixteen per- 
cent, the work was carried through on the reduced income not 
only successfully, but with a balance at the end of the year. No 
very serious cuts were made in the salaries of clergy on the 
diocesan staff, and none was reduced below the minimum fixed 
by the diocesan convention. Rectors’ salaries during the years 
1930 and 1931 suffered an average reduction of 3.5 percent. 
The next year the full force of the depression was felt. Salaries 
had to be cut again by about the same average amount. But the 
widespread distress called out unexpected resources of Christian 
devotion. Many special contributions were made by loyal people 
so that the work could go forward without too great loss, and 
everywhere clergy and laity alike were assisting in the effort to 
meet the great suffering. i 

These financial problems, together with the burden which 
fell upon many of the churches because of unemployment and 
the great increase of families and individuals needing help, did 
not, however, stop all forward work. During 1931, the National 
Council loaned the services of the Rev. Frederick Bartlett, after- 
ward Bishop of Idaho, to the diocese for a survey of the Bay 
Region. Mr. Bartlett spent two months in a careful study of 
the whole situation. His results were turned over to a large 
committee on strategy which was organized under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Charles P. Deems. The survey pointed out the 
weaknesses of the work of the Church in many places in the 
Bay Region, and offered elaborate suggestions for meeting these 
needs and taking advantage of the opportunities offered. But it 
soon became apparent that the financial situation in the coun- 
try at large would make it impossible to develop such plans as 
the survey had outlined. It became apparent also that not only 
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was any large development impracticable at the time, but also 
that the development of diocesan strategy could be more wisely 
left in the hands of the Bishop and Diocesan Council. It was 
decided to break up the strategy committee into convocational 
groups, and to use these groups for counsel and suggestion. 

It was during this year (1931) also that the constantly mooted 
question of the quota system came again before the diocese. 
After years of one experiment and another, it had become ap- 
parent that a quota system based solely upon parochial expenses 
gave rise to many injustices, and little by little the diocese came 
to recognize that in the apportionment of responsibility, the 
point of departure must always be the contributions to the 
Church’s Program which parishes had already made. ‘The quota 
system was slowly adjusted to a new development from that 
point of departure. 

At the convention of 1932, the bishop called attention to the 
problem of evangelism, pointing out that while the diocese had 
made a steady increase in communicants during the decade from 
1920 to 1930, this increase had not been in proportion to in- 
crease in population. As already noted, in 1920 the Church had 
one communicant to 110 of the population of the diocese. In 
1930, this ratio had dropped to one in 114. This loss, largely a 
loss in urban centers, corresponded to large decreases in Church 
membership in all but two of the great cities of the country. 
In Pittsburgh and Baltimore alone had the Church more than 
kept pace with the increase in population. The details of this 
statement have already been discussed. It may be added, in 
summing up this lamentable situation, that the failure of the 
diocese to respond to the need only reflected a practically uni- 
versal attitude. Indeed, one may say that the Churches generally, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, had been primarily occupied 
with strengthening their own membership and taking satisfac- 
tion in increases, without reference to the relation of such 
increase to the population at large. 
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The Oxford Movement 


In the year 1933, the whole Anglican Communion was cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of what was counted as 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement. On July 13, 1833, in 
Oxford, Keble preached his memorable sermon on “National 
Apostasy.” Soon after that the Tracts for the Times began to 
appear. With the Tracts, there began a long period of con- 
troversy in the Anglican Communion. It is not the function of 
a diocesan history to enter into such details, but it is interesting 
to note that apparently there was never very much controversy 
in this diocese. ‘There were vigorous Evangelicals who no 
doubt were much troubled by some of the new “ritualism” 
which came along in the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, but 
certainly neither that nor the later developments ever disturbed 
the fundamental unity of the diocese during Bishop Nichols’ 
episcopate or the period covered by this little history. 

On the other hand, the diocese, like the Church as a whole, 
recognized the great contribution which the Oxford Movement 
had made in re-emphasizing the corporate life of the Church 
and the importance of the dignity and beauty of worship, and 
it joined whole-heartedly in this centennial celebration. 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


The Church Divinity School, established first at San Mateo, 
was moved to San Francisco in 1912 when the new Gibbs Hall 
was opened. When the building of the Cathedral was taken up 
seriously, it became clear that the school must move, and as 
noted previously, this move was made in 1930. The school went 
to Berkeley, and the original Gibbs Hall was sold to the Cathe- 
dral. ‘The dean, the Rev. Dr. Herbert H. Powell, had become 
long before that one of the leading clergy of the diocese. He 
had come to the school shortly after his ordination to take the 
Hebrew and Old Testament work. When Bishop Nichols re- 
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tired as dean, Dr. Powell succeeded him and continued in that 
position for the rest of his all too short life. 

He was a great teacher, in demand everywhere for the clarity 
of his thinking and expression. He was a widely known Semitic 
scholar, his special interest being in Aramaic, of which language 
he wrote the only grammar in English, a book which brought 
him an honorary degree from the General Theological Semi- 
nary, but which unfortunately never found a publisher. He 
was a deputy from California in seven General Conventions 
(1913 to 1931). He soon became known in the House of Depu- 
ties for the same qualities which had made him so popular in 
the diocese as a speaker. A member of the Committee on Con- 
stitution, he was twice nominated, but failed of election, as 
President of the House of Deputies. 

Not long after the Divinity School moved to Berkeley, Dr. 
Powell was taken ill, and after many months of illness, he 
died in 1934. 

Nor should we omit from this story the notable achievement 
of Dr. Powell’s successor as dean of the school, Henry H. Shires, 
later Suffragan Bishop of the diocese. When Dr. Powell died, 
the Rev. Schuyler Pratt, with great courage and devotion, took 
over the management of the somewhat run-down affairs of the 
Divinity School until a new dean should be chosen. Mr. Pratt 
had come from Oregon to assist Dr. Powell, at the latter’s re- 
quest. He served until Dr. Shires, who was then rector of Christ 
Church Parish, Alameda, succeeded as dean. The new dean 
had had a notable success in dealing with young people, and 
especially with young men. He was known and loved every- 
where in the diocese, which he had represented in General 
Convention, and was at the time a member of the Standing 
Committee. He took over the work of the school when it looked 
like a very hopeless task. The number of students had fallen 
to a low ebb; there was very little income available, and the 
prospect was anything but attractive, unless one took it as a 
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challenge. Dr. Shires did take it in that spirit, and immediately 
the school began to build up. In 1945, it was accredited, and 
first one, then two, and then a third member was added to the 
faculty, so that the school, after a few years, came to be notable 
in the work of the Church, backed by the interest of the whole 
province, and closely on its way to distinction. It is perhaps 
worth repeating in conclusion what has been said so often, that 
both the Divinity School and St. Margaret’s, while provincial 
Institutions, have been cherished by the diocese as if their 
original relationship had never been broken. 
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Recovery 


Archdeacon Porter to Sacramento 


1a THE spring of 1933, Archdeacon Porter was elected on 

the first ballot, with practical unanimity, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Sacramento in succession to the Rt. Rev. William 
Hall Moreland. Bishop Moreland had been rector of St. Luke’s, 
San Francisco, at the time of his election in 1898 as bishop of 
what was then the Missionary District of Sacramento. Under his 
leadership, the district became a diocese in 1910. In 1930, the 
bishop had retired, and the diocese turned again to the mother 
Diocese of California for its bishop. Dr. Porter’s work as arch- 
deacon has already been described. He had carried it forward 
with splendid devotion, with fine ability, and was loved and 
honored everywhere. To have him go to Sacramento meant a 
great loss to the work in the old diocese, but the quality of his 
service in California had revealed his eminent fitness for the 
great missionary field which the northern part of the state pre- 
sented. 


Archdeacon Hodgkin 


The problem of filling his place was a difficult one. Obvious- 
ly, the new archdeacon should be some one well acquainted 
with the diocesan work. He should be alive with missionary 
zeal, and he should have the confidence of the diocese. After 
some months of consideration, the bishop, with the approval of 
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the Standing Committee and Diocesan Council, offered the post 
to the Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin, rector of St. Mark’s Parish in 
Berkeley. Dr. Hodgkin had in the past been dean of the Con- 
vocation of Oakland. He had been for years a member of the 
Diocesan Council and Department of Missions. He had traveled 
constantly through the diocese, and had given much time to 
the study of missionary problems. His entire ministry had been 
spent in Berkeley, first as assistant when Bishop Parsons went 
there as rector in 1904, then as vicar of All Souls’. In 1919, he 
had succeeded Bishop Parsons as rector of the parish. 

We may anticipate here the record of the next five years and 
note that during his incumbency of the archdeacon’s office, he 
rendered great service. Through the whole area he had stimu- 
lated the life of the missions, and had brought them ever closer 
into contact with the center of diocesan work and diocesan fel- 
lowship. Much progress was made during these years in the 
actual building up and equipment of the missions and their 
advance to self-support; but, undoubtedly, as one looks over 
the records and comes in contact with the mission field, it is 
clear that the greatest contribution which Dr. Hodgkin made 
was to its deeper spiritual needs. All the scattered small churches 
felt themselves closer in the fellowship of the Church, and all 
had found a growing understanding of the meaning of their 
Christian profession. 

It was at this time that the book Re-Thinking Missions was 
published. It was the report of the careful survey of the whole 
mission field which had been made by a distinguished com- 
mittee of clergy and laity of the Protestant Churches under the 
chairmanship of Professor W. E. Hocking, the famous Harvard 
philosopher, Mr. and Mrs. Harper Sibley represented the Episo- 
pal Church. ‘The report was revolutionary in many respects. It 
met with serious opposition upon the part of many of the lead- 
ing figures in missionary work. None of the official boards of the 
Churches in America was prepared to accept the recommenda- 
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tions, but in spite of the opposition, the influence of the report 
was felt widely. It certainly brought fairly home to the Churches 
the need of greater unity in the mission field. It raised definite 
questions which could not be ignored concerning the relation 
of education to strictly evangelistic work. It compelled a re- 
thinking of the meaning and purpose of the whole missionary 
enterprise. Although the report dealt primarily with foreign 
missions, these questions were all pertinent to the domestic 
field. In the Diocese of California, the report led to the more 
careful study of the purposes of the work which was being done, 
of the methods, and of cooperation with other Churches. While 
it would be difficult to point out any particular results, the 
Churches were compelled to do some careful thinking about 
their task. 


The Years 1933 and 1934 


The next year saw one notable event. The stopping of the 
work on the building of the Cathedral had brought a very dif- 
ficult situation. "The completed and consecrated Chapel of 
Grace was not large enough for the regular Sunday congrega- 
tion. A temporary floor had been extended across the unfin- 
ished transepts and services had been continued without inter- 
ruption. But while the possibility of any further development 
of the Cathedral’s usefulness seemed, under the circumstances, 
out of the question, to leave the steel frame of the transepts, 
crossing and part of the nave standing unfinished was a con- 
stant reproach to the diocese. The chapter therefore decided 
that the work must be continued. At the Convention of 1934, 
the choir, having been completed and paid for, was consecrated 
as a memorial to Bishop Nichols. From then on, the work con- 
tinued uninterruptedly until the transepts, crossing and half 
of the nave were completed, and the east end closed with a 
temporary wall. 
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St. Paul's Church Burns 

It was in the spring of 1934 that St. Paul’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, was burned. The church was not rebuilt. Under the 
rectorship of the Rev. Leslie C. Kelley, great emphasis had 
been placed on the work among the boys and young people, 
and in order to provide for that work, the greater part of the 
new building was designed as a parish house. A small chapel 
housed the congregation which had been steadily declining. It 
seemed that in that locality no large growth could be expected. 
Later on, it was found impossible to finance the work among 
the young people, and finally the building and site were sold. 
The policy pursued in connection with re-building St. Paul’s 
was undoubtedly a mistake, and it led to further unexpected 
trouble. To develop such work as was contemplated among 
young people would have required resources which were at 
that time, because of the depression, not available. Mr. Kelley 
left. The work was carried on by a lay reader who got himself 
ordained by an exiled Russian Bishop, and when notified that 
he could not continue in his own Church after such a lawless 
act, left with all the records, some of the furnishings, and most 
of the small congregation. He established himself in a residence 
at the corner of Pierce and Clay Streets, advertised it as St. 
Paul’s Independent Episcopal Church, and conducted services 
there until his death.* 


The Year 1935 

The year 1935 was one of considerable significance in the 
diocese, as indeed, on account of the Forward Movement, it 
was in the Church at large. Two buildings were completed. St. 
Mark’s, Crockett, built in a very excellent location which was 
presented by the California and Hawaii Sugar Company, looked 
to the future and provided a building which could be expanded, 
as 1t has been since. 

*NoTE: The property has come back into the diocese, and is now Christ 
Church, Japanese, 
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St. Cyprian’s Mission, San Francisco, had bought a new site 
at the corner of Lyon and Sutter Streets, and had successfully 
remodeled the dwelling on the corner for a church. It made a 
commodious and, for the time being, adequate church for 
worship, with a large room which would serve as a guild hall 
beneath. In addition, a small house in the same area would be 
ultimately refitted as a vicarage. This was a distinct forward 
movement for the congregation which, up to that time, had 
found a place for worship only by the courtesy, first, of old St. 
Stephen’s, and, later, of the Advent. 

At Elmhurst, in the eastern outskirts of Oakland, little All 
Saints’ Mission had been slowly losing its people, and the area 
in which it was situated was not growing as a residential dis- 
trict. In the neighboring San Leandro, home building was very 
active, and during this year land was purchased, the little 
church building at Elmhurst was moved to that site, and after 
considerable repair and refitting, was opened. 


Reflections 


In 1919, the diocese had given $130,000 to current expenses 
and $15,000 to the Church’s Program. Fifteen years later, the 
totals were $200,000 and $30,000, while in the years of the 
great prosperity the current expense had gone as high as 
$230,000, and the contributions to the Church’s Program, as 
already noted, to $60,000. 

But the bishop, in his convention address, noted that the 
record, although good considering the great depression, was not 
really very satisfactory. While there had been efforts to improve 
it, there had been no adequate strategy in the placing of 
churches, and in the cities there was no common and accepted 
policy. The problems of parish boundaries and the like had 
not been solved. Parishes still felt no responsibility for real 
community work. In the expansion of the Church from 1850, 
twenty-six of the parishes and missions of the diocese had been 
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founded, not by the Bishop and Board of Missions, but by other 
parishes. From these missions, six or eight of the strongest 
churches of the diocese had grown. But during the fifteen years 
under review, only one parochial mission had been started, 
and none which had given promise of growth into a parish. The 
decline of self-reliance, the lack of initiative and of corporate 
responsibility was evident throughout the diocese. Furthermore, 
the increase of six thousand communicants in fifteen years 
meant only four hundred a year, and many of those were not 
new Christians but merely new Episcopalians. Out of the aver- 
age of eight hundred confirmations, what happens to those who 
were confirmed? 


The Forward Movement 


But 1934 had seen the beginning of a change. The Forward 
Movement was started at the General Convention of 1934, held 
in Atlantic City. Bishop Henry W. Hobson of Southern Ohio 
was the leader. It is not necessary in this review of diocesan 
work to do more than refer to what that movement has done 
for the Church. It brought new life into many a parish. In the 
little leaflets, Forward Day by Day, with Bible readings and 
meditations, it brought to many thousands of Church people 
a new understanding of the devotional life. That indeed has 
been its greatest contribution. Apart from that, the movement 
has been responsible for the publication of many useful leaf- 
lets. It has stimulated greatly the sense of responsibility among 
the clergy for the devotional life of the people. Its inauguration 
was the most significant happening of the years 1934 and 1935 
in the Episcopal Church. For a good many years, efforts had 
been made in that direction. For a long time in this diocese, a 
little leaflet had been published with suggestions for personal 
devotions and a schedule of scripture readings. This had also 
been done under the auspices of the national Board of Educa- 
tion in New York, but the effort had reached only a very small] 
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fraction of Church people either in the diocese or in the Church 
at large. Through the deep interest aroused by the Forward 
Movement, Church people everywhere were awakened to the 
need, and the little pamphlets issued at the beginning of the 
principal seasons of the year now reach hundreds of thousands 
rather than tens of thousands. 


St. Stephen’s Church, San Francisco 


As already noted, St. Stephen’s Church on Fulton Street, one 
of the older churches in San Francisco, came to a point where 
the population had so changed that practically all its parishion- 
ers lived far away. It was decided to move the church to an 
entirely new area. The first proposal was to turn over the St. 
Francis Wood area to St. Stephen’s Parish, and services and a 
church school were held in the home of the rector. But as time 
went on, with the development of the new St. Francis’ Church, 
it seemed wiser for St. Stephen’s to take charge of the work 
further west. Other Churches agreed to stay out of the area 
for the time being, and the new St. Francis’ was begun as a 
community church. 

St. Stephen’s had in the meanwhile secured property at Ulloa 
and 32nd, which was later exchanged for lots at Santiago and 
38th Avenue. There for a while services were held. But the 
district did not grow as had been expected, and ultimately the 
work was given up, and thus one of the old and most useful 
parishes in San Francisco went out of existence. 


The New Diocesan House 


The most important addition to the equipment of the diocese 
was the completion of the new Diocesan House, built with 
funds left by Mrs. Lydia Paige Monteagle in memory of her 
parents. At last the little wooden building, which had been 
erected after the earthquake and fire of 1906 as a temporary 
Diocesan House, could be done away with, and the central ad- 
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ministrative offices moved into a dignified and beautiful build- 
ing adequate to its needs. The new building provided offices for 
the bishop, the archdeacon, the secretary, the treasurer, the 
director of religious education, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
There was also a room for the many meetings held at the 
Diocesan House. 


1936: House of Young Churchmen 


The next year saw the beginning of another important move- 
ment in the diocese: the organization of the House of Young 
Churchmen. The prime movers in this organization were the 
director of religious education for the diocese, Miss Avis E. 
Harvey, and the Rev. Ronald Merrix of St. Paul’s, Oakland. 
The plan in the organization of the young people was not to 
start a new association which would take the place of the Young 
People’s Fellowship or other organizations in the various par- 
ishes, but to bring together once in the year representatives of 
all the parishes and missions of the diocese for the consideration 
of young people’s work. The various parochial groups would 
be represented at the meetings of the diocesan organization. 
While various changes have come in the organization and it 
has never been established as a canonical body, as was the House 
of Churchwomen, it has since that date proved of value in 
bringing together the young people and helping them with 
inspiration and guidance for their work. 


The Year 1937 


During 1937, there is little to record in the story of the par- 
ishes and missions of the diocese. Two small missions were dis- 
solved—those at San Miguel and Jolon, the population having 
completely changed and there being no sufficient number of 
people to keep the churches going. The San Miguel church had 
burned down in 1933. The building at Jolon still remained, 
and the plan was that the vicar of Paso Robles, or whoever 
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might be in charge of the rural work in that large area, would 
from time to time hold services. Still later, after Bishop Block 
had taken charge and the opening of Camp Roberts had brought 
thousands of troops into that area, a cooperative arrangement 
was made with the Methodists so that services could be car- 
ried on. 


Wayside Cross and Dean Thackeray 


For a number of years after automobiles came into use, Mr. 
and Mrs. Monteagle would take Bishop Nichols and Arch- 
deacon Emery down through the Salinas Valley Mission field, 
making a pilgrimage of several days. Many people who know 
the Salinas Valley will remember that one of the roads from 
San Miguel to Parkfield, as it climbs over the last ridge, opens 
to the traveler a superb view of the Parkfield Valley, spreading 
out to north and south and the hills on the other side. Very 
characteristically of Bishop Nichols, it was his custom when 
they reached this point to stop their car, to get out and to offer 
a prayer for God’s blessing on the people of that great ranching 
area. 

After Bishop Nichols’ death, when the Rev. C. L. Thackeray 
was in charge of the work in that area, with his headquarters 
at Paso Robles, it occurred to him and others who were con- 
cerned about the missionary work, that it might be worth while 
to interest people of the diocese by having a regular pilgrimage 
into that mission field. For a number of years, these pilgrimages 
were carried on, at first lasting for three or four days, later 
limited to the week-end. ‘There were often as many as fifteen 
or twenty cars starting off from various points in the diocese 
and meeting at King City for a dinner and the night, and the 
next day going on to Parkfield, Annette, and back to Paso 
Robles. It occurred to somebody, probably the archdeacon or 
Mr. Thackeray, that it would be an interesting thing, instead 
of going down to the church at Parkfield for the main service 
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on Sunday, to stop at the top of the ridge and have an outdoor 
service and a picnic luncheon. A small area (some three acres) 
was secured through Mr. Thackeray’s interest, and the Wayside 
Cross erected, and for a number of years not only the members 
of the pilgrimage coming from a distance, but people from the 
ranches all about came to the service and the barbecue lunch- 
eon which followed. No official record was kept of the number 
of people present, but there is an unofficial record that on one 
occasion there were 77 automobiles counted as parked at the 
top of the ridge, which must have meant that there were sev- 
eral hundred people present. The pilgrimages of course had 
to be given up when the Second World War came. 

This would be a quite incomplete story of the Wayside Cross 
and the Pilgrimages if something further were not said about 
Mr. Thackeray and his influence through that entire region. 
He went first to King City in 1921, and after about a year 
moved down to Paso Robles. It was from that point that he 
went out into all the region round about and came to be a 
very great figure. Everywhere his influence was felt and his 
counsel was sought. He traveled about untiringly, and every- 
where “Dean Thackeray,” as he was called, was welcome. He 
had once been dean of the Convocation and that title stuck to 
him. Indeed, he was a very worthy successor to the Rev. Edward 
McGowan, who for so many years had had charge of the work 
in that large ranching area. Both of those men loved people, 
loved their work, and reached far beyond the limitations of 
their own small church. 


Salinas Valley and Deaconess Phelps 


It was during Archdeacon Hodgkin’s period of service that 
for some years the diocese had the privilege of the services of 
Deaconess Phelps in that great Salinas Valley area. She visited 
not only the places like Parkfield where there were churches, 
but went through that large rural area, visiting all kinds of 
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people and making a special point of visiting the little public 
schools. In those schools, she would often be asked to give an 
address during recess, or perhaps on some particular subject of 
interest to all the children during the school session itself. She 
carried on likewise a kind of correspondence school with fam- 
ilies all through the area, and the whole work felt the inspira- 
tion of her Christian and devoted service. One may add also 
that her somewhat rickety automobile, driven at a furious rate, 
to the terror of all her friends, was a familiar object over the 
whole of that great county of San Luis Obispo. 


St. Alban’s, Albany 


In 1937, St. Alban’s Mission in North Berkeley, which had 
been started by the rector and people of All Souls’, was finally, 
after long discussion, separated from the parish and began its 
independent career as a mission of the diocese. Its church, when 
it should be built, was to be in the town of Albany, outside of 
Berkeley. 


More Personalities 


Every once in a while it has seemed desirable to interrupt 
the narrative by some suggestion of the men and women who, 
after all, constituted the great resources of the diocese. That 
really covers a vast number of names which could be recorded 
only in that recording angel’s book, of which we used to think 
when we were children. But here we can mention only a few 
as we have done before—a few whose contribution to the work 
of the diocese was very obvious. 

One of the most notable figures in the diocese during the 
period before and after 1930 was the Rev. Dr. Walter H. Cam- 
bridge, the rector of the Church of St. Matthew, San Mateo. He 
held many offices, including that of president of the Standing 
Committee. He was well-known as an administrator and a man 
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to whom people went on account of his quiet New England 
poise and judicious approach to the many questions which come 
up in parochial and diocesan life. 

Another well-known clergyman of the diocese was the Rev. 
Dr. William A. Brewer, who died in 1931. His father, the Rev. 
Alfred Brewer, as noted in the earlier History, had been one of 
its pioneers; the founder and first rector of the Church of St. 
Matthew at San Mateo. While there as rector, he established St. 
Matthew’s School for Boys. The school, for a long time main- 
tained in the rectory and buildings adjacent to the church prop- 
erty, was moved in the early go’s up into the hills of San Mateo 
Park, and continued there for many years. His son took over 
the principalship from his father. ‘The school was closed in 
May 1915, and Dr. Brewer became rector of the new parish in 
Burlingame and registrar of the diocese. 

A familiar and leading figure among the laymen was that of 
Hubert C. Wyckoff of Watsonville. Mr. Wyckoff was in 1919 
elected a member of the National Council and continued in 
that office for six years. Mr. Louis F. Monteagle succeeded him 
on the Council. All through the decade and more, from 1919 
on, the laymen of the diocese looked to Hubert Wyckoff for 
leadership. A distinguished lawyer, a devout Churchman, a 
wise counselor, he served on the Standing Committee and many 
other diocesan boards and committees. 

It was during these years also that General Robert H. Noble 
came into a position of wide influence in the diocese. General 
Noble added to the dignity and charm of his personality very 
deep and genuine devotion. He, too, like Mr. Wyckoff, served 
on many boards and committees, and for many years was the 
head of the finance committee of the San Francisco Federation 
(now Council) of Churches. His outstanding contribution to 
the life of the Cathedral and diocese had been indicated in the 
“General Noble Center for Servicemen,’ which was opened 
after this country was brought into World War II in 1941. The 
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fine work which that Center did, aided especially by Mrs. Noble, 
was a worthy memorial to a true Christian gentleman. 

Nor can we forget that the closing years of this decade brought 
other losses. Notable among these was William H. Crocker, 
whose family had given the block upon which the Cathedral 
stands and who had been for many years a member of the 
Corporation, a deputy to General Convention, a vestryman in 
his Parish Church of San Mateo, and one to whom the diocese 
had constantly looked for service of many kinds. 

The diocese mourned also the death of Professor H. Rushton 
Fairclough, of Stanford, who had been senior warden and ves- 
tryman of All Saints’, Palo Alto, member of the Standing Com- 
mittee, deputy to General Convention, and a very active leader 
in such matters as the Laymen’s Annual Conference and other 
laymen’s activities. He brought to his work in the Church wide 
and sympathetic understanding of Church problems and a 
profound religious conviction. 

Nor would one fail to note the death of Frank Deering. He 
had been from the early years of the Cathedral one of the lead- 
ers in its work, a member of the chapter, member of the congre- 
gational committee, and a constant adviser upon legal matters. 
His loss was deeply felt by the Cathedral constituency. 


Church Attendance 


For several years of this decade, during the Lenten season, 
the clergy of the diocese had been asked to keep a careful record 
of Church attendance, so that the matter of increase or decrease 
might be checked, and the relation of attendance at service to 
the total communicant strength of the diocese might be roughly 
ascertained. In 1938, for example, the reports having come in, 
it was found that there had been a distinct increase in attend- 
ance over the previous year. But on the other hand, it was 
pointed out that according to the record, not more than about 
ten percent of the communicants of the diocese would be found 
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in church on any given Sunday. If that were so in Lent, it would 
be almost certain that the record would be poorer at other 
times in the year. It is not the part of the historian at this point 
to make any comments, but the fact which probably could be 
duplicated at that period in almost any diocese in the coun- 
try, is certainly not one to give much comfort. 

Attention has been called already to the long and fruitful 
period of Fred M. Lee’s treasurership. ‘Towards the end of that 
term, there had grown up a feeling in the diocese that it might 
be well to inaugurate a new system, which would keep the 
diocese, or those interested in its budgetary matters, in closer 
touch with the treasurer’s office. A program and policy com- 
mittee was appointed on resolution of the Convention of 1937, 
with the Rev. Ronald Merrix of St. Paul’s Church, Oakland, 
as chairman, to study the entire problem of program and policy 
in relation to the financial system which had developed during 
the twenty-two years of Mr. Lee’s treasurership. The committee 
worked hard at its task and came to the conclusion that in the 
best interests of the work of the diocese, the treasurer should 
be a layman elected from year to year, serving without pay but 
assisted by a paid staff headquartered at the Diocesan House. 
There was a good deal of difference of opinion on much of the 
report; but the Convention of 1938 accepted the new plan, and 
Mr. Walter B. Bakewell, son of the Rev. John Bakewell who 
had been for so many years president of the Standing Commit- 
tee, was elected to the office. 
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The New Era 


Request for a Coadjutor 


ee WAS during 1937 that Bishop Parsons made known his 

intention to ask the diocese at the Convention of 1938 for 
the election of a bishop coadjutor. He stated to the Standing 
Committee that he believed it was wise to accept the judgment 
which was rapidly becoming clear in the Church, that bishops 
should not hold office longer than during their capacity for 
active work. He recognized that the time was near when he 
would be unable to carry on effectively a work which required 
such heavy physical strain. He planned therefore to ask at the 
Convention of 1938 for consent upon the part of the diocese to 
the election of a bishop coadjutor ‘“‘on account of age.” ‘That 
would require no action by the bishops and standing commit- 
tees of the other dioceses, such as would be required if the re- 
quest were made solely on the ground of extent of work. 

The Standing Committee and the diocese generally recog- 
nized the propriety of the bishop’s decision. A small committee 
of clergy, appointed quite informally in one of the clergy gath- 
erings in San Francisco, added clergy from other parts of the 
diocese, and then invited a considerable number of lay leaders, 
both men and women, to join in their study of the qualifica- 
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tions of persons who might be named. This informal effort had 
made considerable progress by the time the Convention of 1938 
met on February 1. At that time, the bishop presented to the 
diocese the formal request. He announced that if the diocese 
accepted the request and a coadjutor was elected, he would 
within a month of the coadjutor’s consecration surrender to 
him the administration of the parishes and missions of the 
diocese, and the care of postulants and candidates for the min- 
istry. He himself would retire on January 1, 1941, but until 
then would retain the oversight of the institutions of the diocese 
and such matters as would come under the general head of 
jurisdiction as distinguished from diocesan administration. The 
coadjutor would naturally have direction of the work of the 
Diocesan Council, missionary, educational, social and the like. 
The Convention accepted the request of the bishop, on the re- 
port of a committee made the necessary provisions for salaries 
of the bishop and the coadjutor, determined that the arch- 
deacon should continue in office until the end of the year, but 
recognized that probably an archdeacon would be unnecessary 
as long as there were two bishops acting in the diocese. A con- 
vention to elect the coadjutor was then called for April 19. 

Some little time before that date, the committee on nomina- 
tions announced that it had completed its study of qualifica- 
tions of candidates, had decided that it should make no report 
upon the qualifications of those clergy who were members of 
the diocese since they were well known, and presented the 
names of three clergy, any one of whom they felt would be 
qualified. These three were the Rev. Donald B. Aldrich of New 
York, afterward Bishop Coadjutor of Michigan, the Rev. Karl 
M. Block of St. Louis, and the Rev. Beverley Tucker of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, afterward Bishop of Ohio. During the weeks 
before the election, the sentiment crystallized very definitely, 
and it was well known that probably the only one of these three 
who would be nominated would be the Rev. Dr. Block. 
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Election of Coadjutor 


The Convention met on April 19. Necessary resolutions con- 
cerning the election, the bishops’ consent, the salaries and other 
matters were passed. Nominations were called for, and from 
the diocese Dean Shires of the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific and the Rev. Dr. Mark Rifenbark, rector of Trinity 
Church, San Jose, were nominated, and from outside the di- 
ocese, the Rev. Dr. George Davidson of Los Angeles, the Rev. 
Dr. Block of Missouri, the Rev. Dr. Charles P. Deems, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, formerly rector of Trinity 
Church, San Francisco. On the first ballot, Dr. Block was elected 
by both clergy and laity. A week later, he came to San Francisco, 
met the Bishop and Standing Committee, studied the whole 
situation, and announced his acceptance of the election. 

Plans were immediately made for his consecration, which took 
place in Grace Cathedral on St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, 
September 29, 1938. The Bishop of the Diocese acted for the 
Presiding Bishop. ‘The co-consecrators were Bishop W. Bertrand 
Stevens of Los Angeles and Bishop Thomas Jenkins of Nevada. 
Ten others assisted. The Bishop of Missouri, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
William Scarlett, preached the sermon. 

Bishop Block began his new work with an enthusiastic and 
united diocese behind him. Before his election, he had become 
one of the most distinguished presbyters of the Church, a mem- 
ber of the National Council, of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, assistant secretary to the House of Deputies, one of the 
preachers in the great preaching mission undertaken by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and in countless other ways 
known for his energy, his enthusiasm and his eloquence. 


Retirement of the Archdeacon 


When the diocese decided to accept the bishop’s request for 
the election of a coadjutor, it was specified that the archdeacon, 
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at that time the Rev. Dr. W. R. H. Hodgkin, should continue 
in office until the close of the current year, but that the question 
of the continuance of the office would be left to decision as the 
coadjutor had had opportunity to study the situation and the 
need of the diocese. During the coadjutorship of Bishop Parsons, 
an archdeacon had not seemed necessary, since the coadjutor 
was able to devote considerable time to the mission field. When 
the matter came to Bishop Block for decision, he felt that as 
coadjutor he would be able to carry on the archdeacon’s work 
and desired to do so, in order that he might be in close touch 
with the whole missionary situation and have the opportunity 
to meet and know the people of the rural areas. Archdeacon 
Hodgkin therefore surrendered the office at the end of 1938, 
and the entire supervision of the missionary work was turned 
over to the coadjutor. After a brief interval of supply work and 
the charge of the work in Contra Costa County, Archdeacon 
Hodgkin became city missionary and chaplain at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

In accordance with the action already announced, the bishop 
surrendered to the coadjutor a month after his consecration 
the entire administration of the parishes and the missions, and 
the care of the candidates for holy orders. The coadjutor took 
hold of the situation with immense vigor. His first major effort 
was to concentrate the routine work of the diocese more effec- 
tively in the hands of the Diocesan Council. This involved a 
change, as already noted, in the make-up of that body. Since its 
establishment in 1919, it had served as an advisory body to the 
bishop in connection with the missionary, educational and 
other work of the Church. Every field of work was under the 
care of one of the departments of the Council, but the Council 
through its departments did not act as an administrative or 
executive body. It was rather a body competent to advise and 
to express the judgment of the diocese upon the matters in 
question, Having, however, under its charge the appropriations 
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from the Working Fund, it exercised a very considerable re- 
sponsibility. 

Under the new plan, the Council was decreased in size, the 
ex officio members were limited to the Bishop, the Bishop Co- 
adjutor (and, if there be one, the Bishop Suffragan), the Treas- 
urer of the Diocese—‘‘and four additional members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop or by the Bishop Coadjutor . . . who shall 
be clergymen, laymen and/or women communicants.” The 
work of the Finance Committee of the diocese which had up 
to this time, from its establishment many years before, been a 
committee of the Convention acting entirely independently of 
any other body, was now made part of the Department of F1- 
nance of the Council, and thus the budgets of the Working Fund 
and of the Episcopal and Convention Fund were brought under 
unified administration. The plan was designed to centralize 
and make more effective the administrative routine work of 
the diocese. 

The second important matter taken up under the new ad- 
ministration was to raise the standard of giving in the parishes 
and missions of the diocese, and to find some way of clearing 
the difficulties occasioned by the many delinquencies in pay- 
ment, particularly of the Episcopal and Convention Fund. With 
great vigor, this whole matter of the finances was taken up by 
Bishop Block and pushed forward with such remarkable suc- 
cess that at the Convention of 1940, after somewhat over a year 
of the new administration, he was able to report to the Con- 
vention that every parish and mission had paid its full assess- 
ment. It was also clear that the giving for the Church’s Pro- 
gram was steadily increasing. 


Salary Level 


In the same connection, it should be noted that the coad- 
jutor put before the diocese the importance of raising the level 
of salaries. This diocese, like others on the Coast, had been al- 
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ways at a disadvantage in any effort to bring from the older 
dioceses in the East men to fill local vacancies, because the salary 
level had been traditionally so much lower. With vigorous pres- 
sure brought by the bishop, salaries began to be increased and 
the people of the diocese began to understand the importance 
of that move. 


School of the Prophets 


It was during the winter and spring of 1939 that another 
project of great importance to the diocese was undertaken. 
When the Divinity School had moved to Berkeley in 1930, Gibbs 
Hall, which had been built for the School on the Cathedral 
grounds, was bought by the Cathedral for use as a residence for 
the dean and other Cathedral clergy and, so far as it was ade- 
quate, for general congregational interests. Dean and Mrs. 
Gresham took up their residence in the apartment on the second 
floor. The first floor, with the library, dining room and offices, 
was made available for chapter meetings, clergy gatherings and 
small Cathedral groups of one kind and another, but the build- 
ing had never been put to its maximum use. Some time before 
his retirement, Dean Gresham, on account of Mrs. Gresham’s 
illness, had moved from the building, and even the dean’s 
apartment was therefore not in regular use. Bishop Block saw 
at once the possibilities and, after interesting a number of peo- 
ple in the diocese to undertake the repairing and equipping of 
the building, inaugurated a Pacific Coast College of Preachers, 
modeled after that in Washington and to be known as the 
School of the Prophets. The plan, as outlined, looked to the 
use of the building for upwards of six ten-day sessions in the 
course of the year, under the ablest leadership available. It 
was hoped that men from the entire Province would come for 
these refresher courses, and that the ablest men in the Church 
might be called on for leadership. The exigencies of wartime 
prevented the fullest development of the School, but its service 
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to the clergy who have been able to attend its sessions has been 
very great. The repairing of the building to make it available 
for these meetings also made it available as a hostel for clergy 
coming to San Francisco, and as a kind of guest-house for cler- 
ical visitors from other parts of the world. 


St. Cyprian’s 

It was during this first year of Bishop Block’s administration 
also that St. Cyprian’s in San Francisco, started for work among 
the Negroes, was put on a firmer basis. For a good many years, 
the clergy of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, in charge 
of the Church of the Advent, had taken over the care of this 
mission. The time had come when a step forward was necessary. 
The mission rallied to the call of the coadjutor and they were 
soon able to welcome a priest of their own race, the Rev. Thad- 
deus E. Martin. Later on, the following year, the Rev. Planedo 
E. Palmajar was ordained and took charge of a new work among 
the Filipinos. When, after the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the people of Japanese ancestry on the Pacific 
Coast were evacuated from the Coast (an entirely unnecessary 
and cruel action), Christ Church, the headquarters of the mis- 
sion among the Japanese people, was turned over to Mr. Palma- 
jar and the Filipino work.* 


True Sunshine in Oakland 


With the strengthening of the work among the Negroes and 
the beginning of this new work among the Filipinos, mention 
should also be made of the formation of plans for a new Chinese 
Mission in Oakland. True Sunshine in Oakland had been 
housed for many years in very inadequate quarters. The neces- 
sity for a move had been before the diocese, but like many 
other such needs, the handicap of the depression came and 
other things which seemed more important had taken preced- 


* Note: Christ Church is again in its own quarters under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. J. S. Tsukamoto, as before. 
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ence. The time came, however, when it was necessary to go for- 
ward, and while the completion of the admirable new building 
lies beyond the period of this writing, it can be noted here that 
this project was ultimately carried out, and was one of the most 
needed and forward-looking accomplishments of the first years 
of the new bishop’s administration. 


House of Churchwomen 


One other matter concerning the structure of the diocesan 
administration should be noted. At the Convention of 1939, a 
committee under the chairmanship of the Rev. Charles Green- 
leaf was appointed to report at next Convention on the status 
of deaconesses and other women in the Convention and vestries 
of the diocese. This committee reported that in their judgment 
deaconesses and sisters superior in charge of diocesan institu- 
tions should be given a seat and vote in the Convention of the 
diocese; that in view of the existence of the House of Church- 
women, action should be taken to bring that body into legisla- 
tive relation to the Convention so that it should have at least 
a concurrent voice in the selection of a bishop; and finally that 
the Convention request the House of Churchwomen to appoint 
a committee to study the whole matter of women and vestries. 
‘Thus the much debated question was again brought before the 
Convention, this time with three definite recommendations. 
After some discussion, the whole question was referred again 
to a special committee under a substitute resolution presented 
by the president of the Standing Committee, Dr. Rifenbark. 

That resolution put the Convention on record as approving 
of the principle that the House of Churchwomen be given rec- 
ognition as a constituent part of the legislative body of the 
diocese. It asked that a joint committee from the Convention 
and the House of Churchwomen take the matter under con- 
sideration and report proper legislation at the next Diocesan 
Convention. It is beyond the scope of this writing to deal with 
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the further discussion and action on this whole matter. It may, 
however, be noted that in the course of the following two years 
the decision was reached to solve the whole matter by repealing 
the legislation establishing the House of Churchwomen, putting 
all the special interests of the women’s work of the diocese in 
the hands of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and giving to each parish 
and mission the right to elect at least one woman in its delega- 
tion to Convention. Thus the women came at last to have their 
place in the actual legislative work of the diocese. 

The House of Churchwomen had taken a very large place in 
the life of the women of the diocese. It had fostered all the 
varied interests of their work. It had kept the women informed 
of what was going on in the institutions as well as in the regu- 
lar parochial routine. It had brought together the leading 
women of the diocese from year to year for conference and 
study of diocesan and other Church problems. It had served 
exactly the purpose which was in the mind of Bishop Nichols 
when he suggested its establishment. But in his mind it was 
always an experiment. It filled an important need at the time 
of its establishment, but in the course of forty years great 
changes had taken place. On the one hand, the steady increase 
of responsibility in the actual legislative and administrative 
work of the Church by women had gone on. ‘The General Con- 
vention had not as yet admitted women to membership, but 
they had their place on the National Council, and in every 
other department of the Church’s work their leadership was 
recognized. 

On the other hand, the Woman’s Auxiliary, which in the be- 
ginning existed for the sole purpose of furthering the mission- 
ary work of the Church, had slowly come to take on a very much 
more comprehensive function. It had changed from an aux- 
iliary to the missionary work of the Church to being an auxil- 
iary in the mission of the Church. In other words, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary had developed its work throughout the country as 
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well as in the Diocese of California, so that it was fulfilling the 
functions which were originally taken over by the House of 
Churchwomen. Because, therefore, on the one hand, women 
had achieved their place in the legislative work of the diocese 
and, on the other hand, the Woman’s Auxiliary was performing 
the functions which originally belonged to the House of 
Churchwomen, the continuance of the latter body was un- 
necessary. After a long period of distinguished service, it went 
out of existence at the Convention of 1944. 


The Bishop's Retirement 


In accordance with the statement made to the Convention 
at the time of the election of a coadjutor, Bishop Parsons 
presented his resignation to the House of Bishops at the 
General Convention held in Kansas City in October 1940. 
The resignation was accepted to take effect on January 1, 1941. 
The diocese marked the bishop’s retirement in two ways. A 
commemorative pulpit was erected in the Cathedral, and on 
the last Sunday evening of the year a service was held there. 
The Rev. Dr. Rifenbark of the Standing Committee and 
Mr. H. Robert Braden represented the clergy and laity of 
the diocese with brief addresses, and Bishop Scarlett of Mis- 
souri, who had also been the preacher at Bishop Block’s conse- 
cration, came from St. Louis and gave the principal address. 
Bishop Parsons then closed with a few words, and on January 
ist the jurisdiction was transmitted to Bishop Block. With that 
event and the opening of a new chapter in the History of the 
Diocese, the story of the twenty-five years from 1915 comes to 
an end. 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Cathedral 


The Cathedral Idea 


N HIS Address to the Convention of the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia in 1931, Bishop Parsons set forth “the Cathedral 
Idea” in these words: 


This is the theory which lies behind the Cathedral idea. ‘The 
Diocese is a family group of Christians. Its essential character- 
istics are corporate life and action with the bishop represent- 
ing the whole family. The old Ignatian injunction to “‘do 
nothing without the bishop” means “live as members of a 
family.”’ It embodies its family life in canons and boards and 
councils and innumerable groups for this or that kind of 
Christian service. The Cathedral is the home of all this family 
life—the central point at which the children gather—the 
focus of devotion of the many parish groups. ‘The business of 
the diocese may be done in an office; but an office cannot be 
a home; it cannot be the symbol of spiritual unity or of moral 
idealism. I have been long enough in this Diocese to have 
seen the vast change in its corporate life since the crypt gave 
us a common home. Other factors have entered in; but the 
yearly pilgrimage from all over the Diocese to this Cathedral 
hill, the clustering of the business of the Diocese around the 
Church—it would be hard to exaggerate the importance of 
it all. 
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Miss Grace Osborn’s Account 


At various points in this narrative, references have been made 
to the building of the Cathedral, but since that structure plays 
so large a part in the life of the Diocese, it has seemed desirable 
to gather up these references and present a coherent picture of 
it all; and to do that properly, it seemed to the writer of this 
brief history that the bare statistics of the money raised, of the 
persons especially responsible and the like should be prefaced 
by the story as it looks to one who was intimately associated with 
the campaign and the building from the start. Miss Grace 
Osborn was Dean Gresham’s invaluable aid. She kept records; 
she checked pledges; she knew everything that went on. Here 
is her story, which takes us back to the beginning of the build- 


ing: 


“Tt was a wonderful Easter—that Easter of 1906. Grace 
Church, with its Gothic lines, resplendent with Easter flowers, 
the Easter music, the great throngs that came to worship, and 
at the end of the day Evening Prayer and sermon, the text taken 
from John 14, verses 2 and 3. (“In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you. ...’’) The 
day was over, and just three days later, April 18th, the city was 
shaken as never before, and flames swept through “The Old 
Warder of the Hill.” Grace Church was gone; only two things 
were left from which a new life for that old parish, and indeed 
for the diocese, was to spring. One, the beautiful Communion 
Service, five pieces, the offerings of the earlier pioneer wor- 
shipers, given in the form of money and jewelry, and the other 
a few pieces of white marble gathered from the ashes of the 
burned altar. These pieces were saved and made into panels 
for the new altar built in gratitude for preservation by the 
remnants of the congregation. 

“This altar was known as the Ebenezer Altar, a symbol of 
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Divine deliverance. The panels on the right and left of the 
center panel were inscribed as follows: 


After the earthquake a fire, after the fire a still small voice. 


Therefore will I not fear, though the earth be moved and 
the hills be carried into the midst of the sea. 


‘Ten days after the fire, Grace Church congregation held 
their first service in the residence of Bishop Nichols on Webster 
Street. Here they gathered each Sunday until October, when, 
through the courtesy of the Board of Managers of the Crocker 
Home for the Aged, the use of the Chapel at Pine and Pierce 
Streets was made available. 

“The first service in the Cathedral Close (the block given to 
the diocese by the Crocker family) was on Easter Day, March 
31, 1907. The chapel known as Grace Chapel, and later as 
Grace Pro-Cathedral, was located at the corner of Sacramento 
and ‘Taylor Streets, and was used for seven years. 

“In January of 1910, Grace Parish was incorporated into the 
newly-formed Grace Cathedral Corporation, and the Rev. J. 
Wilmer Gresham, D.D., rector of Trinity Church, San Jose, 
was appointed by Bishop Nichols to be the first Dean. Dean 
Gresham held his first service April 17, 1910, and served as 
Dean until September 1, 1939. The Rev. David Evans, his 
predecessor during the earthquake period, had become rector 
of All Saints’, Palo Alto. 

“Plans were being made for the erection of Grace Cathedral 
to be located on the California Street side of the Close. The 
first unit, known as the Founders’ Crypt, was completed and 
ready for occupancy in January 1914. Into this building was 
moved the “Ebenezer Altar” from the Pro-Cathedral. A bronze 
plaque bearing the names of the founders who made the crypt 
possible was placed on the rear wall. 

“The Founders’ Crypt was used continuously for eighteen 
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years, and was the scene of many wonderful services. This 
period covered the years of the First World War, the slight de- 
pression and the fictitious prosperity which ushered in the 
ereat depression. 

“One event unique in the religious history of San Francisco 
happened in the early part of 1920. This was a ‘Mission of 
Healing’ led by a devoted layman, James Hickson from Eng- 
land, who came to the Cathedral at the invitation of Bishop 
Nichols. The mission lasted for several weeks and was the means 
of starting the Mission of Healing in Grace Cathedral, a weekly 
service which was held regularly until Dean Gresham’s retire- 
ment. 

“During the years of worship in the Founders’ Crypt, plans 
were being made for the erection of the Cathedral, but world 
conditions delayed action, and with the passing of time it be- 
came apparent that a more enduring structure than first planned 
should be erected. It was in 1928 that the real work began. 
Under the leadership of Bishop Parsons, Dean Gresham and 
the Rev. Charles P. Deems, plans were formulated and the first 
drive for general contributions was started. This began with a 
mass meeting in the Civic Auditorium on May 14th and lasted 
for two weeks. 

“Ground was broken for the first unit of the new structure, 
the Chapel of Grace, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Crocker in memory of their parents, in May 1928. The first 
worship service was held in the uncompleted Chapel on Easter 
Day 1929. Later the furnishings were completed by the addi- 
tion of a 15th century altar from the Chateau of Segournay in 
the Vendee, and a reredos of a century later, both showing in 
their decoration the characteristic subjects and manner of exe- 
cution of their time. The service of consecration of the com- 
pleted Chapel took place on the Feast of St. Stephen, Decem- 
ber 26, 1930. 

“During the next decade, work progressed rapidly. The steel 
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frame for the apse, the north and south transepts, the cross- 
ing, and part of the nave were erected, and on Easter Day 
1932, with the nave open to the sky, the first service was held 
within what is now (1941) the completed part of the building. 

“As the building progressed, many permanent memorials 
were placed. The Ebenezer Altar was enlarged, but still held 
the memorial stones. The marble communion rail, given by 
the women of the diocese in memory of Bishop Nichols, was 
installed. On Whitsunday, 1934, the Alexander Memorial Or- 
gan was dedicated. Permanent windows were placed in the 
sanctuary, the crossing and the south transept. Two of the 
eight marble statues planned for the sanctuary and choir were 
placed: St. Luke the beloved physician, and St. John the be- 
loved disciple. ‘The Bishop’s official ‘seat,’ the gift of his children 
in Bishop Nichols’ memory, was installed, and an exquisite 
processional cross, a son’s memorial for his mother, was dedi- 
cated. ) 

“The north tower was taking form, and the Cathedral 
carillon, the gift of Dr. Nathaniel ‘T. Coulson, was pouring out 
its message of peace from the ‘Tower of the Sun at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition of 1938 while waiting for its 
permanent home. 

“Dedicatory services were held to identify properly the gifts 
of the various parts of the Cathedral. The Bishop’s Door was 
dedicated, the door that leads into the crossing at the north 
transept from the Cathedral Close. Special note was taken of 
the lancet and rose windows on either side of the crossing. 
Also, during this period, the first unit of thirty memorial pews 
was placed, and in 1940 the pulpit was erected and dedicated as 
a tribute to Bishop Parsons who retired at the close of that year. 

“A tentative goal of $2,500,000 was set at the opening of the 
campaign for the building fund in May, 1928. In April 1929, 
three-quarters of the amount had been pledged. One gift of 
$1,226.48 was the Advent 1928 offering of the boys and girls of 
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the Church schools of the diocese. Fifty-five schools shared in 
this gift, which was presented at a special service in the Foun- 
ders’ Crypt on January 13, 1929, with nearly five hundred chil- 
dren in attendance.” 


With the exception of some items concerning the memorials, 
that little paragraph about the children’s share in the building 
concludes the story of the Cathedral as it looked to one who 
for over a generation gave to it loving service, one whose help 
to the dean during all the long, slow, and often disappointing 
progress of the work was indispensable. 


Laying of the Cornerstone 


There has been much casual wondering as to why the cor- 
nerstone of the Cathedral was placed on California Street near 
the transept entrance, but without any apparent relationship to 
the completed structure. The question takes us back to the his- 
tory of the plans. Bishop Nichols’ wish was to employ the most 
distinguished ecclesiastical architect to be found to plan the 
new cathedral. He chose the architectural firm of Bodley and 
Hare in England, and to Mr. Bodley was assigned the responsi- 
bility. Maps, photographs, measurements, with full description 
of the block on which the Cathedral was to be placed, were sent 
to him. On the basis of this information, the first plan which 
came to us from England looked to placing the Cathedral 
across the block, facing on California Street. The main entrance 
on California Street would be reached by a long flight of steps. 
Transept doors would open on Jones Street, through which 
one could enter without climbing. It was on the basis of these 
plans that the cornerstone, which was to be at the southeast cor- 
ner on California Street, was placed. 

This laying of the cornerstone—January 24, 1910—was a 
memorable occasion, with the mayor, the lieutenant-governor, 
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and great numbers of people gathered on the empty block. Un- 
fortunately, the rain came down in torrents, and the services 
were held under difficulties. But in spite of the rain, the corner- 
stone was properly laid with dedicatory prayers, and at this 
writing it still stands at that place. 

Mr. Bodley’s plans looked to a Norman structure. He had 
not realized that in San Francisco the light of many and large 
windows is desirable, as it is in northern Europe. His plans 
therefore were returned with the suggestion that the character 
of the architecture be changed. Mr. Bodley’s death left the 
matter in the hands of his partner, and Mr. Hare carried out 
the suggestion. In the meanwhile, it had become clear to those 
concerned that it would be far better to set the building east 
and west the length of the lot along California Street. The 
entire matter of the plans was therefore put in the hands of 
Mr. Lewis P. Hobart, who had first been asked to serve as local 
representative of the English architects. What has been called 
for so many years the Founders’ Crypt was the first unit of Mr. 
Hare’s plans, but when the matter of completing the cathedral 
became the obvious task of the diocese after Bishop Nichols’ 
death, the Bishop and Chapter asked Mr. Hobart to take over 
the responsibility for the building, with Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram as consultant (1927). It was a fortunate choice. The com- 
pleted Cathedral will be a noble monument to Mr. Hobart’s 
genius. 

One of the changes made in the original plan was to substi- 
tute steel and concrete for stone, and it is perhaps worth re- 
cording, with an amused smile, that when Mr. Hobart went 
over the plans with Mr. Cram, the latter’s first reaction was 
that “you cannot build a cathedral of concrete. It has never 
been done.” He was finally convinced that it could be done, 
and should be done, only when he understood that concrete 
was the normal building material in California, and that the 
earthquake hazard must be reckoned with. 
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Plans for the Campaign 


The second problem was to get the money raised. A large 
committee was formed in 1927, with a small executive commit- 
tee, of which Mr. S. L. Abbot, senior warden of Trinity Parish, 
San Francisco, was the first chairman. Mr. Abbot was succeeded 
by Mr. Edward Clark, who served for something like a year. In 
March 1928, the campaign had moved along with sufficient suc- 
cess for the Chapter to re-constitute the committee as a Building 
Committee and, fortunately, to obtain the services of Mr. S. 
Waldo Coleman, at that time senior warden of the Church of 
St. Matthew, San Mateo. Mr. Coleman accepted the chairman- 
ship on the condition which he himself laid down, that he 
should be allowed to continue it until the building of the first 
great unit should be complete. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker had 
offered to build and equip completely the Chapel which, ac- 
cording to the plans, would lie alongside the choir and chancel 
at the corner of Jones and California Streets. ‘That was the site 
of the house in which they had begun their married life, and 
they wished to have their share in the building of the Cathedral 
by erecting that part of the structure which would occupy the 
site of their old home. 

To go back a little: As the project had developed, it became 
quite clear that two things were needed. It was too great an 
undertaking to depend entirely on voluntary services. It would 
be necessary for the raising of the money to have professional 
help. ‘To meet this requirement, Messrs. Tamblyn & Brown of 
New York, who had been eminently successful in various simi- 
lar projects, were employed. At the same time, it was equally 
important to have someone who was thoroughly acquainted 
with diocesan conditions and personnel to give his whole time 
to the work. In response to this need, in April 1927, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles P. Deems, rector of Trinity Church, San Francisco, 
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with the consent of his vestry, agreed to give to the diocese his 
entire time for seven months, afterward extended to a year, with 
the single reservation that he should continue to preach in his 
parish church at morning services on Sunday. The diocese paid 
his salary and provided the funds for an assistant who took 
over the routine. 

The original plan for the campaign looked to securing two 
and a half million dollars, which was the rough estimate of 
the cost of the completed structure; but even in the dazzling 
days of the mid-Twenties it was clear that that was probably 
beyond our reach. It was therefore understood that the apse, 
the Chapel of Grace, and the transepts and crossing would come 
first, and then as many bays of the nave as our funds would 
warrant. 

With that general understanding, under the direction of 
Dr. Deems and Mr. Coleman, with the practical organization 
of the money-raising in the hands of the professional representa- 
tives of Messrs. ‘Tamblyn & Brown, the campaign started. 


Cathedral Donors 


The results as given in the ledger at the end of 1940 were 
as follows: 


Reem SEOTU ALC OCS res c's shane Wares s race a eta ey ates $1,135,268 
SUL ECEUS O08 tat 8 RES SSR rail ia Mar ba ame crt UA 260,493 
BPeeLIATCOUS.CONALIONS a.) 5°5 2 \\g's srs alge nee alawiqpaies eee 22,603 
1,418,364 

Mrocecrspaymenis:on Chapels, 270 Lev nacitae cite Cast 326,229 
$1,744,593 

Similarly, the above receipts were spent as follows: 

Bere PRC ULOIVECOSLED Gy Cries ite vind Orie ney cata eRe eye iss $ 862,153 
eesti CNA DCL ILS Wits td eh Afa ile cievabele pace Pages Sali ae Se 326,229 
POO CeCtSe NaN OINCCTS ALCS a) Wis Sehe Loe neta em og at 143,269 
Pee mLOe VI dinitanances UNC Masa. cia: gate uate Hae es eo tae 137,340 
eed DtCL MOUSE OUICIIASCs rutrcitsrnte ansr dialeere ores 21,400 
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Windows ite hd sa lei Fase ome «alo etal Ge kee ere 119,945 
Statuary & Memorials erie ete ies ory eke eee ee 10,337 
Furnishings™(pews, HOOring .etC\) oe... see 100,874 
Tamblyn’& Brown? (acct drivey*.% 1. . 0) eee ee ee 137,457 

$1,859,004 


It is clear that the expense of building and equipment ex- 
ceeded the amount raised by $114,411. So far as the records 
show, the original pledges had been sufficient to cover this 
deficit, but unfortunately the great depression came, and more 
than $100,000 in pledges had to be canceled. People simply did 
not have the money to make good what they had promised. 

It was fortunate, however, that on the pledges it had been 
stipulated that ten percent of the money raised would be put 
into what we called the Maintenance Fund, and in order to 
provide for the completion of the work, the chapter borrowed 
from the Maintenance Fund upwards of $85,000, with bank 
loans amounting to $40,500. 

Office expenses other than those directly included in the 
work of ‘Tamblyn & Brown were met by the interest on funds 
already received. 

It is gratifying to note that just as the diocese pulled through 
the depression without having to curtail its actual missionary 
work, so the building of a major part of the Cathedral was com- 
pleted with a debt quite insignificant as compared with the 
total raised. As many people will remember, churches of all 
communions throughout the country had during the period 
before the depression involved themselves in great sums for 
building, and were left in many cases with no other resource 
than bankruptcy. 


The Tower and Bells 


During the early period of the campaign, the committee was 
informed that a donor who wished to remain anonymous would 
give to the diocese $25,000 for a chime of bells. ‘The one condi- 
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tion attached was that they should be installed and used from 
the start. It was quite obvious that the diocese would not suc- 
ceed in raising enough money to complete the entire structure, 
and consequently there would be no tower in which the bells 
could be placed. ‘The committee therefore expressed their grati- 
tude for the gift, and offered to build a temporary frame struc- 
ture in which the bells should be placed. ‘This suggestion did 
not meet with the favor of the anonymous donor, but negotia- 
tions continued, and after a period of time, through the special 
interest of Dean Gresham and Judge George E. Crothers, it was 
learned that the prospective donor was Dr. Nathaniel Coulson, 
a retired dentist who was living at the Crocker Old People’s 
Home. 

The story of Dr. Coulson and his interest in bells gradually 
became widely known. Orphaned by his parents’ desertion of 
him, as a boy he had left his home town in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, and gone to sea. As a sailor, he had visited most of the 
great ports of the world. Very early in life, he had become in- 
terested in bells. Finally, after many years of wandering, he 
settled in San Francisco, studied for his profession and im- 
mediately began to invest his savings in annuities. When he had 
gained sufficient funds, he gave a bell tower to his native town. 
Having no family, he was ready to have all his income, other 
than the small amount reserved for his personal expenses, go 
to the project of a chime of bells in Grace Cathedral. 

With the helpful cooperation of Dean Gresham and Judge 
Crothers in making his decision, Dr. Coulson ordered the bells 
from the English firm of Gillett & Johnson at a cost of some 
$37,000. It was clear that the bells would be finished and ready 
for delivery in America long before there would be any place 
for them at the Cathedral. They were offered to the Exposition 
on Treasure Island, which celebrated the completion of the 
two great bridges over San Francisco Bay in 1938 and 1939, 
and were installed in the Tower of Peace, a tower which was 
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built through the special interest of a group representing vari- 
Ous peace societies and the churches. 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Coulson realized that the Cathedral 
campaign would not be sufficiently successful to make it possible 
for the chapter to build one of the towers. He offered therefore 
to build the steel frame of the North ‘Tower. Later that offer 
was accepted by the chapter, but with the hope that the donor 
would be willing not only to construct the frame but to build 
the tower completely. Dr. Coulson came to the same conclusion. 
He wanted before he died to hear his bells ring from the com- 
pleted tower. ‘The work was therefore pushed ahead, and in 
1941 the tower was completed, the bells installed, and the 
Cathedral Chimes now ring out from the top of Nob Hill. Dr. 
Coulson, who died at the age of ninety on December 18, 1945, 
had lived to see his dream fulfilled. 

In concluding this sketch of the bells and the tower, it seems 
worth while to include the financial statement. The first series 
of items represent Dr. Coulson’s gifts; the second series repre- 
sent the surplus funds and others which constitute the begin- 
ning of funds for the building of the South Tower; and the 
third indicates that from the original funds, money was set 
aside to constitute a maintenance fund. 


COULSON NORTH TOWER FUND 


Total contributions, including interest earned .............. $201,307.52 
Total payments made ac North Tower construc- 
tion Including fees: to architectnn ete ae $151,231.20 
Amounts transferred to South Tower Fd. and 
Carillon) Maintenance vE dia. \iicter rae ov anes 35,000.00 
@theére disbursements: +;4/3i77 tsa ere eae ae 186.26 
Balancesot bund. on shands.)), utp uer aise 14,890.06 


$201,307.52 $201,307.52 


COULSON SOUTH TOWER FUND 
Transferred from’ North; Tower Fund), :0i), Vai, (eee $ 25,000.00 
Total contributions) added oy1)'.4..),\ssyesin.h «tae ek SR a 32,346.04 
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DLISGRLLATLOOUS! COSES Sesh s patie Tas Price ei ute eve d os $ 682.49 
Gast daireatshe: sellin ely: bins orhuye 56,663.55 


$ 57,346.04 $ 57,346.04 


CARILLON MAINTENANCE FUND 
Transferred from North Tower Fund 
Capital Earnings to date 
Balance of Fund on hand 


hi a a aE ee aa A $ 10,000.00 
ete rete cc fhe alee a) PER Oe eee 1,826.21 


$ 11,826.21 $ 11,826.21 


We cannot close this brief story of the Bells and ‘Tower with- 
out noting again the very great help given throughout the 
whole affair by Judge George Crothers. ‘To him, to a colleague 
—Mr. E. W. Armstrong, and to Dean Gresham, the diocese is 
deeply indebted for their patience and constant thoughtfulness 
in carrying this matter to a successful conclusion. 


Cathedral Statutes 


With the building of the permanent structure, the trustees, 
who constituted the Chapter at the time, went over the matter 
of organization very carefully, and a new Preamble and Code 
of By-Laws were adopted. ‘The Chapter, as planned, was a very 
large, comprehensive body, with the actual trustees being a 
small group known as the Inner Chapter. Since by-laws of this 
kind constantly change, and since at this writing the Chapter 
has been again re-constituted, it is hardly worth while to put 
in the detail of that organization. But the Preamble, which 
states the principles upon which those statutes were based, pre- 
sents substantially the principles which must underlie any ade- 
quate cathedral structure. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
include in this chapter concerning the Cathedral the re-printing 
of that Preamble. It is likely otherwise to be lost sight of. 
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PREAMBLE TO BY-LAWS OF GRACE CATHEDRAL 


In establishing statutes for the administration of Grace Cathe- 
dral, the Chapter desires to set forth the principles upon 
which they are based and through which we believe the 
Cathedral may best serve God, the Church and the Com- 
munity. 


The Cathedral is the Church not of a single congregation but 
of the Diocese. It is the common meeting place and home of 
all its people and belongs to all. It is the Bishop’s Church, the 
Dean and Chapter administering its work under his direct 
oversight. We purpose that its work may be altogether non- 
parochial in character, that its worship may hold fast the 
tradition of simple dignity and loyal adherence to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and that in its pulpit there may be full 
liberty in the prophetic preaching of the Word. 


But its functions as we conceive them reach far beyond its 
immediate ecclesiastical connections. It stands in the com- 
munity as a symbol of the supremacy of God in human life. 
We desire that it may minister to all the people of the com- 
munity; that it may be a home for all seekers after God, and 
a place in which utterance may be given to the noblest in- 
terests of community life. To this end we open its doors to 
gatherings representing those highest community interests 
and to speakers who may voice them. 


We desire further that the Cathedral may in a true sense be 
hospitable to Christians of every name, a symbol of the under- 
lying unity of faith in Christ and a means by which that unity 
may be made increasingly visible. To this end and in accord 
with the canons of the Church we shall welcome to its pulpit: _ 
speakers from other Communions and have provided in our 
statutes that in the Chapter there shall be representatives of 
such Communions. 


The Cathedral Church is dedicated in the faith that God is 
continually pouring His grace into the hearts of men. We 
lay before Him these our hopes and plans trusting that He 
may find them acceptable, and that through His grace this 
Cathedral may achieve the high aims which in this Preamble 
we have endeavored to set forth. 
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Proposed Cathedral Policy 

Two matters may be added here. The first is that the hope 
of carrying out a full cathedral policy, in which there would be 
no routine parish activities, has not been realized. Lack of suf- 
ficient endowment on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
fact that the congregation included large numbers of people 
who came regularly and regarded the Cathedral as their Church 
home, has meant that the statutes have had to be altered to give 
the congregation some kind of parochial status. 

And, finally, it may be noted that Mr. John McNab, a Pres- 
byterian elder, was in May 1932 elected a member of the Chap- 
ter and continued as such for some years. But that plan could 
not easily be carried out with the increase of parochial status. 
Some day the completed Cathedral will have sufficient endow- 
ment to achieve the status which embodies Bishop Nichols’ 
vision, and when that time comes it may again be able to realize 
also the vision of a wider comprehensiveness. 


Dean Gresham 

The story of Grace Cathedral would be quite incomplete 
without noting the unique and indispensable place which Dean 
Gresham filled for nearly thirty years. He became dean when 
in 1910 he succeeded the Reverend David Evans. Around his 
charming personality, through his great gifts as a pastor and 
preacher, the Cathedral, housed first in the temporary church 
building at the corner of Sacramento and ‘Taylor Streets, began 
to take on life, to become part of the diocesan center, and, of 
course, throughout those years it was ministering to what was 
left of the old Grace Church congregation. 

In 1914, the old crypt was opened and the work grew. The 
dean became a well known figure in the city’s life. The Mission 
of Healing reached great numbers of people who had had no 
Church connection. The Wings of Healing, a little book of 
help, had wide circulation. 
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During the difficult period in which the worshipping congre- 
gation was moved first to the Chapel of Grace, then to the struc- 
ture completed as of today, the wisdom and tact of the dean 
overcame all obstacles. 

In diocese and community alike, he was beloved. Indeed, it 
was commonly stated that he was the only clergyman in the city 
who could ignore traffic signals with the connivance of the 
police. That may not be true, but there is some ground for 
thinking that a drive with the dean was a thrilling experience! 
But to become serious again and to repeat, there is no story 
of the Cathedral complete without that gracious and loved 
figure filling a large place in it from 1910 until his retirement 


in 1939.* 


Memorials 


Owing, on the one hand, to the fact that there is a constant 
addition to the number of memorials, and, on the other, on 
account of the great depression and the failure of some of the 
pledges to be paid, we are making no attempt to make a list of 
the many memorials. Many of them are already identified, and 
it is perhaps important to note that the chancel (choir and 
sanctuary) was dedicated as a memorial to Bishop Nichols. The 
south transept was dedicated in memory of Bishop Kip, and 
the north transept is called the Mills Transept, because Mr. 
Ogden Mills and his family gave the largest gift, $250,000, other 
than the Chapel of Grace, which, as everyone knows, was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker. 


* Dean Gresham died March 21, 1958. 
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The Institutions of the Diocese 


A WORD of introduction to this chapter is necessary in 

order to remind the reader that this little history is of the 
period from 1915 to 1940. It happens, therefore, that there are 
included institutions which no longer exist, while, on the other 
hand, there have been some notable changes in the condition 
or management of those which continue, and there has been 
at least one notable addition. It has seemed wise, therefore, to 
indicate occasionally in brief notes some of these changes, but 
to make no attempt in the notes to deal with any detail. 

That policy could not of course be followed in other matters, 
but institutions are such outward and visible signs of the 
Church’s work that questions would keep arising in the minds 
of readers. 

Two other points may be noted. There has been no attempt, 
save 1n One or two obvious cases, to write more than a brief 
sketch. There are brochures describing many of these agencies, 
and at least two giving the detailed story of the whole group. 
The purposes and history of the older ones are all included in 
Mr. Kelley’s History. 

Nor has there been any attempt to be consistent in recording 
the names of boards of directors or trustees. It would have been 
quite superfluous to add the long lists of the names connected 
with such a long established institution as St. Luke’s Hospital, 
or the Old Ladies’ Home. On the other hand, in a few cases, 
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particularly where the institution has gone out of existence, 
it has seemed worth while to add, not a complete list, but the 
names of some of those who played an important part in their 
history. 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


In accordance, then, with the plan suggested above, we begin 
with St. Luke’s Hospital, which is our most outstanding and 
important institution. There is really very little to add to what 
has been already recorded. As a hospital it has stood since its 
beginning, and especially since 1915 when the present build- 
ings were opened, among the very best in San Francisco. It has 
done a distinguished work in many ways. Its Out-Patient Clinic 
has been of particular interest and has had great success. Its 
Training School for Nurses is well known and has high stand- 
ing. It has, like the other high grade hospitals in the city, been 
included among the recipients of help from the Community 
Chest, which latter agency came into being very shortly after 
World War I. Like all other institutions, the hospital shared in 
the difficulties of the great depression, and indeed went through 
a brief period during which there were considerable differences 
concerning policy in the board of directors. But all these difh- 
culties were overcome, and the hospital weathered the storm 
which brought calamity so widely through the country. 

One cannot close this statement without recalling the skillful 
financial management of Dr. Howard H. Johnson, who was 
superintendent for so many years, and the notable service rend- 
ered by Miss Grace Kennedy in building up the Nursing 
School. It is perhaps needless to repeat what has been referred 
to in the routine history, that Mr. Louis Monteagle, who served 
as president of the board for many years, gave inestimable serv- 
ice to the hospital. It is of interest to members of the diocese 
that Mr. Kenneth Monteagle has for many years filled the po- 
sition which his father held before him. 
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Old Ladies’ Home 

The Protestant Episcopal Old Ladies’ Home is the oldest of 
Our institutions. It is also one which took a momentous step 
forward in its work during the twenty-five years of this story. 

Its early history need not be repeated, but in 1915, it still 
occupied the large house at Golden Gate and Masonic Avenues, 
which had been its home since 1888. After World War I, how- 
ever, it became increasingly evident that the old building was 
quite inadequate. It was not in a condition to warrant the re- 
pairs and enlargement which were necessary if the work was 
to be carried on successfully. ‘The managers, a most energetic 
and far-sighted group of women, decided that a move and a 
new building were necessary. ‘The result of their efforts was that 
in 1927 the fine substantial building at the corner of Lombard 
and Lyon Streets, just opposite the main entrance to the Pre- 
sidio, was blessed and opened for service. 

The new building was made possible by the generous gifts 
of Mrs. E. E. Williams who, when it was clear that the Maria 
Kip Orphanage would not be continued as such, arranged that 
the Alfred Nuttall Nelson endowment of $100,000 should be 
transferred and used in the building of the new Home. The 
Home would be largely, therefore, a memorial to her mother, 
Mrs. Nelson, and Mrs. Williams herself contributed to the com- 
pleting and furnishing of the lovely St. Elizabeth Chapel. The 
building accommodates 82 members of the family and the nec- 
essary staff, superintendent, nurses, maids, cooks and the like. 
It may be added that no institution in the diocese can rejoice 
more than does the Old Ladies’ Home in its board of managers. 


St. Dorothy's Rest 
Probably the most popular institution in the diocese, or the 
one which captivates more than any other the imagination of 
the people, is St. Dorothy’s Rest. Its early history has been told 
and will not be repeated here, but by 1915 the one acre of land 
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with which it started at Camp Meeker had increased to fifteen. 
Part of this was the gift of Mr. Melvin Meeker, who gave the 
original land, and who had given the Melvin Park Playground 
in 1910. Part was secured by purchase. In 1915, Mr. Cutler 
Paige gave nine more lots (Paige Park). Other small purchases 
and gifts brought the property of the Rest to approximately 
twenty-five acres of land. 

New buildings followed the acquisition of these acres: the 
new main building in 1931, a new Lincoln House, a new Lydia 
House in 1927, Berton Cottage (a remodeled old house) in 
1929, Big Tree Cottage in 1940, and the Rice property in 1942. 
Indeed, the plant is now so large that there is inevitably con- 
stant repair, shifting, remodeling. 

The endowment has steadily grown from $15,000 in 1915 to 
$37,000 in 1941. It will reach and pass the $100,000 goal before 
long.* It is worth noting that this endowment, like all the rest 
of the property acquisitions, has come without anything in the 
nature of a campaign. Dr. Lincoln, who shared with his wife the 
management, died in 1935, but the management continued in 
the hands of Mrs. Lincoln. Indeed, one cannot close this brief 
statement of what has happened to St. Dorothy’s without noting 
that Mrs. Lincoln’s influence has extended far beyond the limits 
of that work. She has been an inspiration to the women of the © 
diocese, a guide and help to many of the clergy, and an outstand- 
ing figure among the churchwomen of the land. The board, up 
to 1941, had been little more than a group of interested friends 
who delighted to hear of the work and to meet at least once in 
the summer at the Rest.** 


Armitage Orphanage and St. Andrew’s Inn 


The previous history has told of the development of the 
Armitage Orphanage, the building of its home in San Mateo, 


* It has! 
** Note: Mrs. Lincoln died July 19, 1956. 
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and then, on account of the changes in the state’s provision for 
the care of children and the decreasing number of homeless or- 
phans, the sale of the building in San Mateo. With the pro- 
ceeds, a home for boys and young men working in San Francisco 
was opened. It was called St. Andrew’s Inn. But Bishop Nichols 
had a wider plan than this in mind. There were Church schools 
such as St. Matthew’s at San Mateo in many places throughout 
the country; but they were most of them expensive. There 
were, however, many Church families, Army and Navy people, 
clergy, particularly missionaries, among them who needed to 
send their boys (and their girls) to boarding school, but whose 
means were not sufficient to meet the charges at most of these 
schools. Why should not the Church provide a home, but bring 
the charges within reach of such families by sending the boys 
to the public school? With that in mind, land was purchased, 
and St. Andrew’s Inn, with a new purpose, was built on 26th 
Street backing up towards the Good Samaritan, which provided 
for the Home a chapel as well as a recreation center. The Rev. 
George Maxwell was called to be superintendent, and for years 
he carried on the work with the utmost success. ‘The Home was 
always filled. It was well taken care of. ‘The discipline was good, 
and the boys had, so far as it was possible for a family of fifty, 
something of home life. At any rate, they had the good in- 
fluence of the Church, and a very sympathetic and helpful head, 
while they were absent from their own homes. Mr. Maxwell 
was another one of those modest, devoted servants of God, who 
are greatly loved but little known beyond the circle of those 
who in one way or another come in contact with them. 

In 1935, Mr. Maxwell found that he could no longer carry 
on the work. The depression had brought special and difficult 
financial problems. He was not strong. ‘The building was show- 
ing strain, and ultimately was to be condemned by the city 
authorities. Mr. Maxwell resigned, and in his place Mr. Jack 
Adams was chosen. 
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During all of the history of St. Andrew’s Inn up to that time, 
it had not dealt with problem boys or with boys on the edge of 
delinquency. It was substantially what Bishop Nichols had in- 
tended it to be. But conditions in the neighborhood, and the 
interests of the new superintendent, turned its direction more 
and more towards dealing with boys who were to some extent 
problems. Mr. Adams made some very valuable contributions 
to the work. Among other things, he secured from Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Livermore a place for a boys’ camp up on the slope 
of Mt. St. Helena, and the boys raised vegetables there which 
were sold and helped finance the work of the Home. Expedi- 
ents of this kind helped greatly in carrying the Home through 
the depression, but there always loomed ahead the fact that the 
building would have to be radically changed or a new building 
put up. On the other hand, it became more and more definite 
that it was a home to which groups like the Children’s Protec- 
tive Society could send difficult cases, but who were not delin- 
quent in a way which would bring them into the probation 
court.* 


The Maria Kip Orphanage and Sisters of St. Saviour 


The Maria Kip Orphanage suffered the same fate as the 
Armitage. It was found that the building on Lake Street, de- 
scribed in the earlier history, could not be maintained with the 
endowment which it at that time possessed. Furthermore, as in 
the case of the boys, the demand for orphanages had definitely 
decreased. As a result, the Maria Kip as an institution was dis- 
continued, and the Sisters of St. Saviour, who had done so ad- 
mirable a work in caring for the children under the leadership 
of the devoted Mother Gertrude, went to their new convent, a 
house on 41st Avenue. They took with them a group of about 


* Note: Later a new Home was bought, but because of difficulties in getting 
an adequate staff, was sold and the work given up. 
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twenty girls. Ihe managers of the Maria Kip Orphanage pro- 
vided an income, sufficient with some help which came to the 
Sisters in other ways. 

Anyone who knew the work that the Sisters did at their small 
home realized how wholesome and helpful it was. The Sisters’ 
devoted service bore fruit in the character and quality of the 
girls who grew up under their care. In 1929, Mother Gertrude 
died. ‘The Order itself, as well as the record of its work with 
young girls, is a memorial to her ability and devotion. 

Under her successor, Mother Harriet Claire, the work was 
carried on successfully for a good many years, but it may be 
added that after the period covered by this history, the Sisters 
were unable to meet the city and state requirements dealing 
with the care of children, and their work among the girls had 
to stop. It was a very definite loss to the diocese, which owes to 
the Sisters a tribute of gratitude for their devoted work. 


Seamen’s Church Institute 


The early history of the Seamen’s Church Institute has been 
told in Mr. Kelley’s book. It had been started in 1892 by the 
Missions to Seamen of the Church of England, to protect British 
square-rigger crews against terrible waterfront practices, includ- 
ing shanghaiing, and to give them homelike influences and the 
ministrations of chaplains. When this present period begins, the 
Institute had just been turned over to our own Episcopal 
Church, and in 1916 the Rev. Charles P. Deems, assistant super- 
intendent of the great Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, 
came out, full of enthusiasm, to take charge. Shortly after his 
coming, with the cooperation of Bishop Nichols, he succeeded 
in bringing about a union with the older San Francisco Port 
Society, which had been supported by some of the other Protes- 
tant Churches. Both organizations had suffered loss of buildings 
in the great fire following the 1906 earthquake. The Board of 
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Directors became representative not only of the Episcopal 
Church, but of others, primarily the Presbyterian, such as the 
veteran ship operator, Captain Robert Dollar, who succeeded 
Mr. Willard Drown as president of the board. He in turn was 
succeeded by Mr. C. C. Stephenson, another Presbyterian. 

Sailordom, with union halls and the like, had centered north 
of Market Street, and it was the hope of Superintendent Deems 
and the board to build anew at the foot of Clay Street a struc- 
ture similar to the then quite new Institute in New York. The 
temporary space of the Port Society was released, and the con- 
crete building erected under the former Missions to Seamen at 
242 Steuart Street was sold, the lower floors of 58 Clay Street 
being rented and re-fitted for non-lodging use, with chapel, 
lunch counter, recreation rooms, library, baggage room and 
offices. Architectural sketches of the proposed new building 
were drawn and circulated, and steps toward financing initiated, 
when World War I intervened and projects such as this were 
proscribed as currently non-essential. “58 Clay Street’ re- 
mained the permanent and last address of the re-organized 
Seamen’s Church Institute of San Francisco. 

During all this time, the Institute, in addition to the super- 
intendent, had ordained chaplains who gave their entire time 
to ship-visiting, services and other aspects of the work—W. T. 
Holt, H. H. Kelley, F. K. Howard and Harry Severson, the last 
being a Presbyterian. A capable staff, under the leadership of 
Miss Estelle Southworth, carried on the work. It was good work. 
Mr. Hopkins, the last superintendent, retired in 1935 after 
thirteen years of duty, and Mr. Stephenson, president of the 
board, undertook to be the acting superintendent. 

But, aggravated by several years of economic depression, with 
its inevitable varied mass hysteria, there came another great 
change on the waterfront and, as many San Franciscans remem- 
ber, from the early thirties on for six or eight years, strikes and 
riots, and in 1934 the tragic death of two seamen. At the same 
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time, the pay and the living condition of seamen, both ship 
and shoreside, were greatly improved. This was partly by the 
new legislation pushed through Congress under the inspiration 
of the famous pioneer labor leader, Andrew Furuseth, and 
partly through the growth in strength and usefulness of the 
unions themselves. They were rapidly supplying everything 
which the Institute could offer, except religious influence. 

It was during this stormy time that some false steps on the 
part of the management, accentuated by the fact that the board 
represented only the employers, brought the Institute to the 
point where, instead of being a welcome accessory to the life of 
seamen ashore, it became an object of suspicion and sometimes 
attack. Windows were broken; at times pickets walked in front 
of the door. ‘The story went around that the flag on the building 
had not been half-masted on the day of the funeral of the two 
seamen. The future began to look a little dim. 

At the same time, the Community Chest, which had made a 
large contribution towards the support of the work, began to 
cut the appropriations. ‘There was a question whether any ap- 
propriation from the Chest would continue. The prospects for 
raising money in any other way seemed very poor. The rooms 
on Clay Street had become inadequate. ‘The board had planned 
to develop the work by building on the lot which they held 
nearby at the corner of Sacramento and Drum Streets, site of 
the Mariners’ Church of the former San Francisco Port Society, 
until its loss in the 1906 fire, and to emphasize the distinctly re- 
ligious character, of the work, but at the moment funds had 
given out entirely. Such money as had been on hand for the 
possible building had been used to keep the work going, and 
in 1940 the board decided to close the Institute. 

Shortly after, a meeting was held and the board was re- 
organized, with the hope that the work could be begun again, 
but the conditions seemed not to warrant it. ‘Thus ended a 
work begun with the finest ideals, carried on with great devo- 
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tion, but alone among all the institutions of the diocese failing 
to survive the exigencies of a stormy and puzzling situation. 


Girls’ Friendly Society Lodge 


The Girls’ Friendly Society Lodge, like the House of Friend- 
ship, goes back to the 1915 Exposition. Representatives of the 
Society came from New York to open a Lodge House for girls 
employed in that wide-reaching event. 

The first Lodge was on Buchanan Street. It prospered greatly 
under Miss Emeline Chase’s superintendency, as it did when 
it was first moved to the old building at Octavia and Sutter 
Streets. That had been built by Senator Fair for a girls’ school, 
which ran successfully for many years, under the direction of 
Miss Lake. The building later became a men’s club; then a 
hotel. It was already showing signs of dilapidation, but, never- 
theless, was carried on successfully until after Miss Chase had 
had to retire. In 1935, Miss Eva Gregg took over the super- 
intendency, with the understanding that the board would 
thoroughly repair and equip the building. 

The GFS had no funds available for that purpose, but it had 
a very competent board—Mrs. J. P. Langhorne, Mrs. Cambron, 
Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. James Towne, Mrs. Kenneth Monteagle, 
and other familiar San Francisco names on the list. At the criti- 
cal moment, when it became necessary to provide the repairs 
and equipment, Mrs. Duval Moore was president and her hus- 
band offered to put up securities sufficient to guarantee a loan 
from the bank. The Lodge was closed from November 1935, to 
June 1936, and, under the energetic leadership of Mrs. Moore, 
the old building was transformed into an attractive and home- 
like place for young business women. At an “Open House” in 
June 1936, Bishop Parsons led a brief service of dedication. 

Under Miss Gregg’s efficient management, the place pros- 
pered; the rooms were filled; the charges were kept low, but, 
nevertheless, little by little the mortgage was paid off, and, be- 
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yond the scope of this history, we may note that in 1946 the 
mortgage was burned by Bishop Block.* 


John Tennant Home 


In Mr. Kelley’s History of the Diocese, the story of the found- 
ing of the John Tennant Home is told. The Arundel Cottage 
was the only one built of the cottages which, it had been 
hoped, would be residences for retired clergy. According to Mr. 
Arundel’s provision in making the gift, the Rev. Hamilton Lee 
and his wife were to have the use of the cottage for life. It was 
while they were living in the Arundel Cottage that it became 
fairly evident that the original purpose of the home was not 
going to be fulfilled. For one reason or another, the retired 
clergy did not flock to Pacific Grove. The trustees found them- 
selves under the necessity of renting the large house in order to 
keep it up. It did serve a very useful purpose because many of 
the boarders were teachers from the neighboring high school. 

But this was an unsatisfactory disposition of what was in- 
tended to be a useful institution in the life of the diocese, and, 
after long consideration, the Girls’ Friendly Society finally took 
it over as a Holiday House. Mrs. Harry Edsell, the then presi- 
dent of the GFS, was deeply interested, and it was hoped that 
it might become a very useful factor in the life of the diocese. 
Unfortunately, these hopes failed to be realized. It was too far 
away for working girls in San Francisco or the East Bay. The 
trip down was expensive. ‘The house was far from the beach and 
the rocks, which fill such a large place in the life of visitors in 
Pacific Grove. Finally, the Society turned the house back to the 
diocese, and again it was rented, and while it has never realized 
the hopes of its donor, it has still been useful in cases where 
some of the clergy have needed special help. 

Perhaps it is not altogether out of place in a serious history to 


* Note: Miss Gregg was compelled to retire on account of ill health, and, it 
proving impossible to find a competent superintendent, the Lodge was closed 
and the building sold. 
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note a somewhat ironical fact in its past history. When it was 
finally turned over to the GFS, the Arundel Cottage cellar was 
found to be filled with kegs and bottles, and on investigation it 
was learned that the reason it had been so difficult to get the 
people who rented it out was that it was one of the headquarters 
for the rum-runners who all along the coast flourished during 
that period of prohibition! 


Good Samaritan Community House 


The story of the beginnings of the Good Samaritan goes back 
to the work of the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, ITI, grandson 
of the first bishop. As recorded in the earlier history, he kept 
charge of the work until his lamented death in 1901. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. J. P. Turner, who had the unique dis- 
tinction of spending his entire ministry with this one charge. It 
was under his auspices that after the earthquake and fire, the 
Good Samaritan was divided. The Day Nursery, the Clinic, 
and some other special services continued at the old site on 
Folsom Street under the name, the Canon Kip Community 
House. | 

The new Good Samaritan was built on Potrero Avenue at 
26th Street, and it is perhaps well to note that it had from the 
beginning been called the Cathedral Mission of the Good 
Samaritan. It was so called because Bishop Nichols felt very 
strongly that, since he hoped some day to have a cathedral, it 
would be well to keep the word in people’s minds, and the mis- 
sion therefore was called a Cathedral Mission. 

At the new Potrero site, a three-story building was erected, 
with ample space for games, recreation and all kinds of social 
activities. ‘These were carried on under the leadership of Mr. 
‘Turner, and services were held in the large assembly room. 

Later on, in 1924, the present Good Samaritan Church was 
built, and the older building was entirely dedicated to social 
service Of varied kinds. It has been a very favored center for 
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much neighborhood activity. Mr. Turner, who later was given 
a doctorate by the Church Divinity School, was known every- 
where in that area. He had deep devotion to the work. He had 
a great gift for getting on with people, and his office must have 
seen a constant procession of people asking for advice on very 
small matters, or more serious troubles. After Dr. Turner re- 
tired, the separation between the Church and the Community 
House became more definite, but the work continues both in 
the Community House, which is a Community Chest agency, 
and in the Church. 


Canon Kip Community House 


Just as St. Dorothy’s Rest spells “Mrs. Lincoln,” so Canon 
Kip spells “Henry Ohlhoff.” The outstanding work which he 
built up when he took charge in 1914 is a tribute to a great 
heart, a keen mind, and a completely unconventional dealing 
with the realities of life in the surroundings of the mission. 

The years since 1914 brought changes in the scope of the 
work, and changes in policy which occasioned at the time much 
discussion. 

When the Good Samaritan started under Canon William 
Ingraham Kip, it was primarily a mission to reach and supply 
religious needs of the neighborhood. But the change in char- 
acter of the neighborhood meant that gradually the overwhelm- 
ing need for social services, and the increasing complexity of 
the religious situation, brought a change in emphasis and raised 
questions. It was the recognition of this that led after the earth- 
quake and fire to the division of the work. Dr. ‘Turner, taking 
with him the name “Good Samaritan,’ moved out to Potrero 
Avenue, where many of the people who had formerly lived in 
the neighborhood of the mission had gone. 

What was left came later to be known as the Canon Kip 
Community House. The Day Nursery continued, and there 
were boys’ clubs and the clinic. A chapel continued to be the 
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center of the work, but the character of the neighborhood kept 
changing. The need for social services grew, while the popula- 
tion grew less and less homogeneous, and the religious services 
reached fewer and fewer people. 

It was Christian service, and consequently everyone, no mat- 
ter of what race and creed, was necessarily accepted. As the con- 
stituency grew more and more mixed, it became clear that the 
emphasis of the work in the mission must be changed. If it was 
to have the support of the old Charities Endorsement Commit- 
tee, or the later Community Chest, there could be no question 
of creed or race raised in connection with it. 

Mr. Ohlhoff saw this very clearly, and under his leadership 
the board decided that while the chapel would be kept open 
and special services would be held there, no attempt would be 
made to build up a congregation. The fact of the chapel would 
make clear the religious foundation, but a large part of the 
space which it had once occupied would be used for the clubs 
and other work. 

It is hardly necessary to go on describing the work which was 
done, so far as it would appear in reports. The one thing that is 
necessary to realize is that the superintendent was the central 
figure, and the inspiration came from him. He persuaded, to use 
his own phrase, some of our very good Church people, and 
some people belonging to other religious bodies, that after all, 
it was not so important to have “gilded Christs in the churches” 
as to be helping people as our Lord helped them. He always was 
short of money, but always found that there were people ready 
to help. A large constituency of such helpers grew up, young 
and old. Doctors and dentists came to the clinic, and one might 
mention especially Dr. Ivan Morten—a dentist who gave every 
Friday morning for 25 years. 

‘These people came because the vigor and enthusiasm and 
spiritual fire of the superintendent brought them. He touched 
life everywhere. He knew not only the people who came to the 
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Community House, but their families and their friends. He 
knew the unfortunates on Skid Row, and the police who dealt 
with them; the reporters on all the papers knew him well. 
Everywhere, he touched life where people lived. If he chafed a 
bit when the Community Chest wanted statistics, it was because 
he was so much more concerned with the real life of people 
than with any figures used to tell about it. He was much more 
interested in a boy that he had saved from delinquency than he 
was in the dollars that the Community Chest might provide. 

There were of course other problems as the years went on. 
The depression made things more difficult, as it did everywhere. 
The Church issue kept coming up from time to time. Many 
good Church people wondered why there should not be more 
Church services. But Canon Kip weathered all these storms, 
and as we come towards the end of the period of this story, it 
began to be apparent that a new home must be found for the 
House in a somewhat different locality. The story of the plan- 
ning, the building and the moving, under the presidency of 
Mrs. M. E. Berton, who not only gave time and money to the 
work of Canon Kip, but gave herself unstintedly with rare self- 
sacrifice, belong to a later history. But however long the future, 
the founder will always be remembered, and after him the 
memorable service by that unforgettable and unique figure, 
Henry Ohlhoff.* 


Social Service and City Missions 


The Social Service work which had been started as indicated 
in the earlier History of the Diocese under the auspices of a 
Diocesan Social Service Commission, developed slowly and was 
never very effective in focusing the attention of the Church 
upon social problems. ‘The commission, which after 1919 be- 
came the Department of Christian Social Service and is now 
called the Department of Christian Social Relations, aimed to 


* Mr. Ohlhoff died August 16, 1957. 
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do two things. On the one hand, it endeavored to keep the dio- 
cese informed of its Church institutions, of their work and 
needs, and, on the other hand, to educate the people of the dio- 
cese in the application of Christianity to the social problems of 
the day. One finds, for instance, that in the summer of 1915 the 
Deaconess Training School in Berkeley began to offer courses 
in Social Service. These courses included theoretical work in 
the school itself and at the University of California, and clinical 
work in the visiting of clinics, settlement houses and other in- 
stitutions. This work was backed by the Social Service Com- 
mission of the diocese, and has continued since then to be in 
one form or another part of the training at the Deaconess 
School, which at about this period came to be known generally 
as St. Margaret’s House. ‘The course started at the Deaconess 
Training School was a two-year course. 


~ 


Rest Room for Business Women 


A Mid-Day Rest Room for Business Women was carried on 
by the Daughters of the King from 1909 on Sutter Street. It was 
later moved to 154 Sansome Street. This work continued until 
the establishment of lunch rooms in many of the big business 
offices and the increase of other facilities made it unnecessary. 


Racial Missions 


The racial problem, as it is known at the time this story is 
published, has never been a serious problem in the Episcopal 
Church in this diocese. The Japanese and Chinese missions 
were obviously necessary because a great number of the na- 
tionals of those races were unable to understand services in 
English. For many years, even after the majority of the people 
could follow the service in the Prayer Book, it was necessary to 
interpret an address or a sermon that was made in English. 
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The story of the beginnings of the Chinese and Japanese 
work has been told. In 1915, the Rev. Daniel Wu had already 
been several years at work in charge of the missions, pictur- 
esquely called “True Sunshine.” There were two True Sun- 
shine Missions—one in San Francisco, pretty well housed, on 
Clay Street, with comfortable quarters for the missionary and 
his family, and a large room which could be used for service, or, 
with the chancel curtained off, for ordinary meetings and for 
the school work which went on continuously. There was also 
playground space outside. 

The mission in Oakland was very poorly housed on Sixth 
Street, and during the twenty-five years of this particular history 
had gradually deteriorated until it had become a disgrace to the 
diocese. It was one of the early efforts of Bishop Block to over- 
come this handicap and to open the first building of the present 
adequate quarters on Madison and Ninth Streets. But in spite 
of the poor quarters, there was space, and an enthusiastic con- 
gregation met in the old, shabby buildings. 

But the really important asset of the True Sunshine Missions 
was the Rev. Daniel Wu, who had been in charge since 1910. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the devotion which he showed to 
the work, constantly going back and forth, knowing all his 
parishioners on both sides of the bay, keeping in touch with 
them, and rendering them pastoral care. He was a profoundly 
devoted minister of Christ. But he was not alone in his work, 
for Mrs. Wu, and, as they grew up, his son and daughters came 
to share in all the work which he was doing. Neither school, nor 
later household or professional work kept them from showing 
the same kind of devotion as had guided their father through- 
out his ministry. ‘These churches will never forget their founder, 
Deaconess Drant, nor will they ever lose the impress of that de- 
voted Christian minister, priest, educator, prophet, Daniel G. C. 
Wu.* 


* Note: Mr. Wu died April 6, 1956. 
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Japanese Mission 

The Japanese Mission was not so fortunate in its beginnings. 
In 1916, the Rev. Paul Murakami came to take charge and was 
there for a short time. There were a number of other changes, 
but it was not until a priest born and brought up in San Fran- 
cisco had taken over the work that the mission really found 
itself and began to take its place effectively in the Japanese com- 
munity. In 1933, the Rev. Joseph K. ‘Tsukamoto took charge. 
He was a graduate of the Church Divinity School, as was one of 
his predecessors, Mr. Murakami. He had married a charming 
member of the congregation, and she came to share with him 
a very large part of the success of the work. ‘The mission grew 
steadily in strength and numbers. It became less and less nec- 
essary to hold the services in Japanese. The influence of the 
young priest was widely felt and the future looked very bright. 
It is outside the years of this story to tell of the altogether un- 
necessary and tragic action of evacuating all the people of Japa- 
nese descent from the Pacific Coast. But everyone came soon to 
realize the fundamental loyalty of all these people to the nation 
in which they had been born and brought up. It is enough to 
say that when the time came for the return, the priest and his 
people were ready, the work was taken up, new quarters were 
later found, and the mission is highly successful. 


St. Augustine’s 

So far as this writer knows, there has never been in this dio- 
cese any serious racial problem which involved the Negroes. 
St. Augustine’s was started by the Rev. E. F. Gee, when rector of 
old St. John’s on 8th Street in Oakland. He started it because 
of the rapidly growing Negro population of southwest Oakland. 
Quarters were finally secured at 27th and West Streets, and the 
work of St. Augustine’s started under the leadership of the Rev. 
David Wallace in 1911. His ministry at St. Augustine’s con- 
tinued throughout the entire period of this story. It was after 
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1941 that he retired. Under his leadership, the work soon out- 
grew the temporary quarters, and a new church was built. 
‘There was ample space for guild and Church school purposes 
on the first floor. On the second floor was the church proper. 

It was during Mr. Wallace’s incumbency that he found some 
of the people of his race in San Francisco who were anxious to 
organize their own mission. They were, so far as is known, 
welcome at any of the parish churches, but a large Negro popu- 
lation was coming in, and the wisest plan seemed to be to organ- 
ize a mission. The name, St. Cyprian’s, was chosen and an ad- 
mirable site at Lyon and Sutter Streets was purchased. ‘There 
was a house which would do for a rectory, and a building which, 
like St. Augustine’s, had the church on the second floor and the 
guild and Church school room underneath. It soon became 
apparent that the work had grown too large for Mr. Wallace to 
handle it from Oakland, and the Cowley Fathers, who were then 
furnishing the clergy staff for the Church of the Advent, under- 
took to add St. Cyprian’s to their responsibility. Frs. Forbes, 
MacDonald and Humphreys in turn had charge, and it was 
only when the Cowley Fathers withdrew from parochial work 
that Bishop Block brought the Rev. T. P. Martin to become 
vicar to St. Cyprian’s. 

But we have already noted that these racial churches were 
not founded because of racial prejudice. The language difficulty 
was quite sufficient to warrant the Chinese and Japanese mis- 
sions. Those to the Negroes did not have to contend with lan- 
guage difficulties, but they did have to contend with a growing 
population and the lack of near-by parishes in which they could 
develop something of their own interest. But the colored people, 
like the Orientals, were always welcome, and many of the par- 
ishes had one or two or three colored families. 

In one of the large parishes of the diocese, an elderly Negro 
and his wife, who had a small clothing repair and cleaning shop, 
were regular attendants at the parish church. The rector liked 
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to tell a story of a devotion on their part which put to shame 
that of many of the majority race in the parish. This couple 
erew old. Their business began to decline. The rector, calling 
on them one day, ventured to say that while he didn’t know 
what they gave to the Church, he did know that they contrib- 
uted through their weekly envelopes regularly, and he wanted 
them to understand that if things were going a little hard in 
the business, it would be quite right for them to cut down, or 
if necessary, to give up their pledge. The response came im- 
mediately: 
“Oh, but we have no trouble at all about our pledge. We al- 
ways fill the envelope for the next Sunday with the first 
money that comes in on Monday, so that no matter what 
happens, we always have our Church pledge ready!” 
That is the kind of devotion which is not universal, even in the 
Diocese of California! 


School of the Prophets 


One of the first achievements of Bishop Block was the estab- 
lishment of the School of the Prophets. He saw that the Cathe- 
dral House, which had been originally built for the Divinity 
School, had been for a number of years practically unused. The 
library had been to some extent used by the clergy. Clergy con- 
ferences were held in the building, and some of the Cathedral 
organizations met in the library and dining room on the first 
floor, or in the basement rooms which had been fitted up for 
Sunday school purposes. But on account of Mrs. Gresham’s ill- 
ness, Dean Gresham had not lived for a long time in the apart- 
ment originally intended for the dean of the Divinity School, 
with the consequence that there were two floors in this large 
building practically unused. 

The bishop had already in mind the possibility of opening 
up on the Pacific Coast an institution following the general pur- 
poses of the College of Preachers in Washington. He saw at once 
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that the Cathedral House, if put into proper shape, was ad- 
mirably adapted for his purpose. Some of the women, who had 
worked so efficiently in the furnishing and opening of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society Lodge, cooperated, and in a very short time 
he was able to announce the general plan which would be 
followed. 

With the Cathedral Chapter, a formal agreement was worked 
out whereby the School of the Prophets, as it was to be called, 
would have the use of the building for at least eight sessions 
which might vary in length from five to ten days each. The at- 
tendance at the school would be by invitation, and it was hoped 
that clergy would come in selected groups from the entire Prov- 
ince of the Pacific. ; 

These sessions, under the leadership of the best scholars or 
pastors of the Church, would reach in the course of time a very 
large proportion of the clergy of the Province, with refresher 
courses in both the more technical aspects of theological study 
and the practical work of the ministry. 

It is not necessary to go into further detail since brochures, 
covering the work more in detail, are available. But the School 
has proved itself most valuable. 
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Various Groups 


HERE are a good many matters which seem of no essential 
importance for inclusion in a history, but which neverthe- 
less help one to get a better picture of the life of the diocese. 


Here are a few of them: 


Diocesan Convention 


It is worth noting as a little sidelight on the changing con- 
ditions, that for many years during the earlier period of its 
life, the Diocesan Convention met for three full days, and 
almost up to the period of the Second World War many of the 
sessions ran over from Tuesday morning. The dinner, or din- 
ners, usually came on the first evening of the convention, and 
on Wednesday evening was what was called a Missionary Rally. 
This was at times a very important part of the convention work, 
and frequently a distinguished visitor spoke. At Archdeacon 
Porter’s suggestion, also the lay readers of the diocese were re- 
commissioned from year to year, and the bishop led the con- 
eregation, which was so largely representative of the parishes 
and missions, in a brief service of re-dedication to their respon- 
sibilities as Christian leaders. It was only towards the end of this 
period that the pressure, felt everywhere now, to streamline the 
convention made it impracticable to have both a dinner and an 
evening service. 
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Summer Conferences 


During the last generation, summer conferences have become 
so important that there are probably few dioceses and mission- 
ary districts in the country which do not provide them. In many 
places, the Church has its own conference center. But when, in 
1919, the Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas and a few laymen of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, including Fred Foster and Edward 
March as especially concerned, proposed a Summer Vacation 
Conference to Bishop Nichols, it was a fairly novel idea. Even 
the committee was not quite sure whether the emphasis came 
on vacation or on conference. Mr. Thomas, who has the honor 
of having proposed the matter first at a Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew meeting, put the emphasis on the latter word; and from 
the beginning, while vacation was included, conferences on mat- 
ters concerning religion and the Church had priority. 

The first Conference was held at Asilomar. There was a small 
attendance—the whole group was included in the classes. Bish- 
op Hunting of Nevada was the headline guest from out of the 
diocese. A good many laymen who had thought of it as a vaca- 
tion time, came for the weekend, and it is important to note 
that officially Sacramento and San Joaquin were included, and 
there were a few clergy and laity from Los Angeles. 

The idea took root. The next year, the Conference was defi- 
nitely announced as of the State of California, the three dioceses 
and the missionary district of San Joaquin cooperating. But a 
question had arisen about the convenience of Asilomar, and 
arrangements were made to meet at Mills College during the 
last week in June instead of in August. The most striking event 
of the week was the presentation of the “Biblical Drama—Job.” 
A great success, it was repeated the following year when the con- 
ference moved back to Asilomar. Canon W. E. Hayes of the 
Cathedral took the difficult part of Job, and much of the suc- 
cess of the presentation was due to his admirable portrayal of 
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that famous Old Testament hero. Participants reported that 
the other difficult part was “the Voice of the Lord.” The Voice 
declined to climb a tree and speak from among the branches, 
unseen by the audience. A raised platform, a tree and screens 
were provided; but there was no way of providing a whirlwind. 

Notable visitors took part in the lectures and classes. Dr. 
Bradner, secretary of the National Department of Religious 
Education, came in 1922, and the next year, his successor, Dr. 
W. E. Gardner; Dean Lathrop, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Department of Social Service, a former member of this 
diocese; Miss ‘Tillotson of the Woman’s Auxiliary; Dr. Charles 
M. Addison of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and, high up among 
these religious leaders, the conference one year had the services 
of the distinguished Negro philosopher and theologian, Dr. 
Howard Thurman. Bishops also were plentiful during these 
early years. 

But it soon became apparent that the state-wide plan could 
not last. Los Angeles was growing rapidly, outnumbering in 
many ways the older diocese. Its Sunday School Institute, long 
a flourishing event, became the nucleus of a Summer Confer- 
ence. Sacramento went to Lake ‘Tahoe, and San Joaquin found 
a place in the Sierra foothills. ‘The California Conference con- 
tinued at Asilomar even after the YWCA had leased the prop- 
erty for a resort. There grew up more careful distinction be- 
tween the classes for different groups, and although beyond the 
scope of this history, it may be noted that when the government 
took over Asilomar, the diocese tried the ‘Tamalpais School 
buildings at San Rafael, went once to Lake Tahoe, and now 
has its own Conference ground, the Rancho del Obispo, near 
Healdsburg. 


Clergy Groups 


This diocese, like every other in the country, has had various 
kinds of clergy groups. Back in the early days, there grew up (no 
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records show when) the Clericus. Towards the close of the last 
century, it met on Monday mornings at the old Diocesan House 
—the small residence next door to Grace Church on California 
Street at Stockton, which had been given to the diocese by Mr. 
George Gibbs, one of his many benefactions. Those were the 
days when Monday was assumed to be the clergyman’s ‘‘day off.” 
There were papers read and much smoke filled the air. 


The Seminar 


It happened that some of the younger clergy found the morn- 
ings an inconvenient time to meet, especially if they lived across 
the bay or down the peninsula. They also found the papers 
frequently uninteresting and rarely leading to discussion of 
anything very worth while. They were probably wrong, but it 
was out of that impatience of youth that the Clerical Seminar 
was organized. 

About the turn of the century, some half dozen of these young 
rebels got together to discuss the formation of a new and differ- 
ent kind of club. They decided that they wanted something 
which would stimulate their studies and the discussion of funda- 
mental problems. In order to accomplish that, they would take 
a general topic, or an important book, or series of books, and 
give their thought and study to it for a semester of five months. 
That would mean two semesters in the year and ten papers. 
There was no organization other than a president and a secre- 
tary to keep things going. That was the plan adopted, and for 
about forty years it continued with varying degrees of interest 
and success. The meetings were held ordinarily at the Diocesan 
House on the third Monday evening of the month. The paper 
was read. Discussion followed. 

There is, so far as the present writer knows, no record—at 
least no official record—of the meetings and the membership, 
but at the beginning only the “young” clergy were invited to 
join. 
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Within a few years, however, the success of the method 
adopted became clear; and some of the older clergy asked 
whether they might attend; the barrier of age disappeared, and 
the seminar, thrown open to any and all clergy of the diocese 
who cared to join, became their representative body. ‘There was 
never any question of churchmanship. High, Low, and Broad, 
as they were called in those days, met together, discussed any 
and all questions which were agitating the Episcopal Church 
or the Christian world, and never found any partisanship mak- 
ing barriers. There is no doubt that the unity of the diocese, 
which was so conspicuous a characteristic of Bishop Nichols’ 
episcopate, was greatly helped by the work of the seminar. 

The club’s custom was to have an annual dinner, at which, in 
the days of its youth, a prize was given to any member who dur- 
ing the year had announced the addition of a new baby in his 
family. That pleasant ceremony fell into disuse as the seminar’s 
membership came to include grandfathers as well! ‘The annual 
dinner lasted on, until, along in the ’20’s, diocesan dinners at 
convention time came to be a regular institution. Indeed, for a 
number of years, instead of the diocesan dinner, the House of 
Churchwomen had theirs, the laymen theirs, and the clergy 
theirs. Older members of the diocese will remember how at the 
Fairmont Hotel the visiting committees carried greetings from 
each of the three rooms (the Ball Room where the women met; 
the Red Room for the laymen; and the clergy in some smaller 
room) to the other two. 3 

In the late ’g0’s, the Seminar, although it was still the one 
representative body, began to lose its hold. ‘The Monday Clubs, 
which met monthly on either side of the bay, and the Episcopal 
Evangelical Fellowship, began to take its place in the mind of 
the clergy, and in the early ’40’s, about the time this little his- 
tory ends, it died a quiet death—so quiet that there seems to 
be no record of its demise. It had done about two score years of 
excellent service, and deserves these few pages of tribute. 
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The Monday Clubs 


The old Clericus died. The Seminar took its place, so far as 
serious discussion of ecclesiastical and theological matters was 
concerned. ‘The Monday Club in the East Bay, started early in 
the century, was definitely an attempt to bring the clergy to- 
gether for fellowship, not for discussion. Any serious business, 
other than deciding where the next meeting should be held, 
was banned. And that East Bay Club always emphasized the fact 
that it was the Monday Club. The Club which brought to- 
gether the clergy of San Francisco, Marin County and the penin- 
sula, was an upstart, a rival, a Monday Club which should prop- 
erly always be called the San Francisco Monday Club. Both 
these clubs’ careers in their friendly rivalry have had their ups 
and downs, have tried other days than Monday, and have found 
at times existence a bit precarious; but have always continued 
to remind the clergy of the diocese that they have common in- 
terests which are not fully expressed in the meetings of conven- 
tion or convocation, nor in a group whose main purpose is 
study and discussion. 


The Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship 


This is a branch of the national organization which started in 
the Twenties as the Liberal Evangelicals. It was thought wiser 
after a few years to emphasize “evangelical” rather than “‘lib- 
eral,’”’ since its most important function was to throw emphasis 
upon what is commonly called the evangelical aspect of the 
Church’s mission. 

The California group was organized in the early Thirties. 
Like the national organization, it opened its doors to the laity 
as well as to the clergy. A number of laymen have continued to 
interest themselves in its work. It meets once a month, normally 
on the third Monday evening, for dinner and two papers. One 
is called the ‘Short Paper” and the other the “Long.” ‘They do 
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not always meet the exact specifications of their titles, but 
usually there are the two papers with a discussion. 

But the most interesting thing about the Evangelical Fellow- 
ship is that it has interpreted its mission in no narrow or par- 
tisan way. It has been open to men of all kinds of churchman- 
ship, and has welcomed men who are definitely counted as 
Anglo-Catholic. It has certainly been in no way partisan in the 
narrow sense of that term.* 


The Round Table 


It grew without any planning out of the lunching together 
of the rector, Dr. Hodgkin and the senior warden, Victor 
Robertson, of St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley. ‘They met in San 
Francisco to talk of parish affairs, decided to get other members 
of the vestry whose business was in San Francisco to join them 
for an occasional meeting, and very soon had a suggestion from 
Theo Dredge, a leading vestryman of St. Paul’s, Oakland, that 
some of his fellow vestrymen would like to join them. 

It was good for these fellow churchmen to get to know each 
other, and it gave them a chance also to talk over diocesan 
affairs. Others heard of it and asked to join; and thus the Round 
‘Table was born. 

There is apparently no fixed birthday date, but these early 
meetings were late in 1919 or early in 1920. Some of the men 
who were leaders in the early organization were Victor Robert- 
son, James Decatur (who later was responsible for the erection 
of the Cross on Mt. Davidson), Theo Dredge, Anderson 
‘Thomas, and Robert Braden. From its early days, Louis Mon- 
teagle, General Robert H. Noble (when he had retired), 
Hubert Wyckoff, and other diocesan leaders were interested and 
frequent attendants. For a long time, the luncheons were held 
at the Commercial Club. 

* Since the period at which this story closes, there have been other groups 


formed, such as the Hooker Society and the Priests’ Fellowship; but the record 
of their work and aims awaits a later writer. 
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The Round ‘Table began as primarily a social gathering and 
with no formal organization; but it soon became apparent that 
there was a real place for it in the life of the diocese, and a 
brief constitution was adopted. In this, one fundamental prin- 
ciple was made clear. The group was to be a laymen’s organiza- 
tion. No clergyman except the bishop or archdeacon was to 
attend its meetings except upon the express invitation of the 
executive committee. In the case of those privileged persons, the 
freedom was a courtesy and they never abused it. The early 
members of the group felt very strongly the value of this re- 
striction. Theo Dredge summed it up in a phrase which became 
a kind of slogan. “These laymen,” said he, “want to be heard 
but not herded.” 

And they were heard. The constitution says specifically that 
they should “‘coordinate and consolidate the opinion of laymen 
concerning diocesan policies and advise the diocesan authorities 
in accordance therewith.” They knew that their judgments on 
Church matters, as coming from a deeply interested but entirely 
unofficial group, would be welcomed. ‘They took up from time 
to time matters of importance. At some period in the 1920’s, for 
example, they decided it would be helpful to make an unofficial 
survey of the mission work of the diocese. ‘They did so, and 
reported to the bishop and archdeacon the result, making in 
their report some valuable suggestions, particularly as to econo- 
my. The bishop told with some satisfaction of how at another 
time some of them were troubled by a public statement he had 
made on some civic matter. They invited him to lunch; they 
talked it over with him quite thoroughly; and in the end agreed 
that it was within the functions of his office to speak on such a 
public matter as his own conscience might dictate. 

The other important function the Round Table undertook 
was the weekend conference, which was and still is held at 
Menlo Park in the hospitable buildings of the Menlo School. 
The conference has usually been held over Labor Day weekend, 
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and always in early September at a time when preparations for 
the opening of the school term were far enough along to provide 
the necessary food and other service. The topics for discussion 
have ranged over the responsibilities of the Church for mission- 
ary, social and educational work; have sometimes dealt with 
more fundamental matters and, it is hardly necessary to add, 
have ordinarily had something to do with the work of the 
diocese, and the coming autumn campaign. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


In 1926, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew acquired property 
near Bolinas as a campsite. The land was varied, including one 
high spot from which the bay and ocean were visible, and a 
lower flat area on which were one small cottage and buildings 
which had been used for stable and also fruit drying and pack- 
ing purposes. This was part of a chain of camps conducted by 
the Brotherhood, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 
was at this same time that Camp Kirchhoffer was established in 
the Diocese of Los Angeles, and for several years these camps 
were conducted with success. Camp Nichols was used not only 
for boys, but also for one meeting of the Laymen’s Conference 
of the diocese. For the latter, it did not prove adequate. The 
property, desirable for boys who were willing to camp and 
rough it, was not readily adapted to the use of older men who 
came to the conference not in order to be outdoors, but to hear 
addresses and confer on matters of Church and religious in- 
terest. 

It proved in the end that the campsite was too far from the 
Bolinas beach to be constantly available for swimming, and on 
the other hand, there was not sufficient level ground for all the 
boys’ sports. Little by little, its use was discontinued, and it was 
finally sold. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew maintained for many years 
daily services at the Merchants Exchange Building during Lent. 
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Excerpts From Bishop Parsons’ 


Convention Addresses 


Sacrifices for Unity’ 


ose first sacrifice we have to make (for Church Unity) lies in 
the resolve to look reality in the face. I call it a sacrifice because 
it is sometimes not a pleasant thing to do. It requires courage, and 
humility of spirit, neither of which virtues is always easy to exer- 
cise. There is nothing easier than to accept some particular view 
which has come down to us in our inherited culture, or which has 
perhaps burst upon us with overwhelming force—to accept it as 
true and measure everything by it, simply not looking the facts in 
the face. Such a theory in ecclesiastical matters is the Roman theory 
of the Church, or the branch theory which has been so popular in 
the Anglican Communion. The Catholic Church is simply that body 
of Christians which is in communion with the Pope, or one of those 
three bodies which has carried on a certain type of ministry. 

If you hold a theory like that, then all the rest of Christianity is 
somehow outside, recognized and tolerated as Christian because 
there is nothing else to do about it; but of necessity left to the gen- 
eral mercy of God (uncovenanted is the word) with no assurance 
of the real blessings of the Christian life. Now the trouble with 
such theories is that they do not look reality in the face. That is 
perfectly obvious to you and me when we think of the great Roman 
Church. How, we say, can that Church imagine that nearly half the 


1From the Journal of the Diocese of California, 1938. 
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Christian world is altogether and radically wrong, living outside 
the Church which Christ founded and, if to be saved at all, saved 
only because God is good to those who suffer from ignorance for 
which they are not altogether responsible. So far so good. But what 
about our own yiew? We Episcopalians are a little fraction of the 
total Christianity of America. The familiar theories which would 
call us to look condescendingly down upon the Protestant world, 
which would exclude them from any voice in determining what con- 
stitutes the Church of Christ, are precisely the same in principle as 
that which we count so fallacious in the position of the great 
Church of Rome. It is of course much easier to hold our theory and 
forget the facts. But there they are—bodies of Christians in Amer- 
ica, far larger than our small body in number, including in their 
membership a very great proportion of the real theological scholar- 
ship of this country and often putting us to shame with the depth 
and power of their devotion. There are the facts. If we are going 
to have unity, we must be prepared to look them in the face. It is 
extraordinarily easy to think of a Church which just exists in three 
branches, of which we are one, and not have to bother about the 
rest of the Christian world. It is extraordinarily difficult to see how 
Baptists and Quakers and Congregationalists and Presbyterians are 
to fit in with our scheme of things. We must make the sacrifice of 
ease and tackle the desperately hard problem. 

The next sacrifice we have to make is still more distinctly moral. 
It is the sacrifice of our likes and dislikes for the sake of our Lord’s 
Body, the Church. This is the kind of sacrifice which is perhaps 
peculiarly hard for us. We have been brought up in a liturgical tra- 
dition. We rightly love our Prayer Book and what we sometimes 
call our Prayer Book ways. It is difficult to adjust ourselves to the 
very different ways of some of our Protestant brethren. We just don’t 
like informal and extempore services. We feel as if something solid 
and stable is gone from worship without the Creed and a liturgical 
setting. It is bad enough to come in contact with these other ways 
while we are still ecclesiastically independent of them. It is hard 
indeed to face the fact that in the Church of the future we may 
have to meet them continuously. In our own Communion, the in- 
troduction of novel ways gives pain constantly. And must we be 
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hospitable to every kind of vagary? No, of course not, but if in our 
own Church we have to face what we don’t like, all the more will 
it be necessary in the Church of the future. 


Church Unity’ 


T IS such love which we need to apply not as a theory in vague 
visions of a future Utopia, but in practical guidance of our 
action in all the ranges of life. Let me take three other illustrations. 
Industrial struggle is one of the most familiar items of daily news. 
We have just emerged from a very serious crisis in San Francisco. 
But it is quite clear, is it not, that where such Christian love as will 
see no soul enslaved controls men’s thoughts and actions, such strug- 
gle must give way to the conception of industry as a cooperative 
task for the welfare of society. That conception is growing. It is 
growing because of the increase of the power of the Gospel of love. 
It is your business and mine, if our hearts have been stirred and we 
have found a new grip on the Gospel, to do our part in hastening 
this growth. We cannot really love, really look upon all men with 
goodwill, and then look upon these critical and disturbing strug- 
gles as mere episodes, as necessary, or look upon them with partisan 
eyes, seeking only the victory of our own side. ... 

Let me speak of one more field where Christian love is needed. 
The reunion of the Churches grows every day more necessary for 
the world. The Church of Christ is the fountain and source through 
which God’s love can most fully enter the hearts of men and good- 
will reign among the nations, and a divided Church can ill express 
the binding power of love. I beg your prayers for that unity. Next 
August, in Switzerland, the long-prepared-for World Conference 
on Faith and Order meets. Every great Christian communion in the 
world, except that of Rome, will send representatives to consider 
the causes of disunion and seek ways to overcome them. ‘The Con- 
ference is momentous in its scope, unprecedented in its character, 
and pregnant with hope. It is a kind of gathering up and focusing 
of all the many movements which have been of late years enlisting 
the most farsighted leaders of the Churches. No one, I need not 


2From the Journal of the Diocese of California, 1927. 
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say, expects that Reunion will be won at Lausanne. But every Chris- 
tian thinking of the world need for Christ and His love may con- 
fidently hope that the Conference will mark a real step forward. 


Some Conditions of Reunion’ 


HESE words of the Greek Archbishop bring me to certain con- 

siderations in regard to the reunion of the Churches which I 
wish to use as suggesting certain similar considerations concerning 
the policy and place of our own Church. 

The most significant event of 1927 in the life of the Christian 
Churches was the Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne. Its 
reports give a kind of map of the doctrinal situation as it exists 
today in the Christian world. They are authoritative statements 
offered for the study of the Churches. It would be far beyond the 
limits of such an address as this to discuss in any way the many 
questions raised by the reports. But there is space to speak of three 
general principles implicit in them, or surrounding them, like an 
atmosphere which it seems we must in the end accept as necessary 
presuppositions of unity. 

The first is that of the comprehensive Church. One could not 
follow the discussions of the Conference for three weeks without 
being irresistibly driven to the conclusion that no one Communion 
there represented could hope that all Christendom would come in 
the end to its position. Each Communion was maimed, was short 
of the fullness of Christ. As Bishop Gore said, “Catholicism and 
Protestantism are mutually complementary.” They are not mutually 
exclusive. The elementary faiths which we associate with those two 
types have been indeed possessions of Christianity from the begin- 
ning. On the one hand, the traditional historic attitude, institu- 
tional, collective, tending to the exaltation of the objective in wor- 
ship and thought; on the other, the rational, present day attitude, 
personal, individualistic, tending to the exaltation of the subjec- 
tive. We shall find them anywhere in the long history of our re- 
ligion. They are sometimes obvious in outstanding movements, 
sometimes undercurrents in the common life. St. Paul and St. 


3 From the Journal of the Diocese of California, 1928. 
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James, the early monastic orders and the growing imperial Church, 
St. Francis and the Papacy, Luther and Leo, all represent funda- 
mental attitudes which are at home in the great world of Christian 
faith. We cannot get rid of the things which they represent. We 
must have a Church which finds a place for both, or—if we go back 
to Lausanne—a Church which has a place for manifold variety in 
doctrine, attitude and worship. This, I take it, is a hard saying for 
many Christians. We have been nurtured so long in our small 
groups upon ideals of uniformity that we can think of diversity 
only as lawlessness. But it is not. It is the very principle of God’s 
activity in our world. It is the very breath of freedom and of 
progress. 

Akin to this, almost a corollary, is the principle that the Church 
of the future must rest not upon authority but upon goodwill. The 
one thing which no Church can do today is to compel. It never 
could compel thought, control faith, make 4 man believe what he 
did not believe. It could at times compel outward observance. In 
some fashion, it can do so today, up to the point where such com- 
pulsion touches conscience, and then it can go no further. Today, 
when a man’s conscience is involved, he has only to escape and find 
another Church. An authoritative Church which seeks to rule and 
compel submission escapes revolution today only because it is easier 
to escape than to rebel. The recent Papal Encyclical on Unity leaves 
us cold because it strikes a note utterly foreign to our way of think- 
ing and to all the ideals of our democratic society. And if society 
must rest upon goodwill, how much more the Church whose mes- 
sage to the world is one of goodwill, or let us say of free cooperation 
based upon goodwill. Every day of the Lausanne sessions made 
clearer that the structure of the Catholic Church must be just such 
free cooperation based upon goodwill. 

But one will ask, Is there no limit to diversity, is any and every 
interpretation of Christ to be welcomed within the Church, is the 
goodwill to be so generous and so tolerant that, as we say, anything 
goes? Are we to include every abnormal individualistic view? That 
is, I am sure, a question which troubles many souls as they look out 
upon the multicolored map of the Christian world. It was the ques- 
tion which troubled many souls at Lausanne. And yet the Confer- 
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ence gave the answer. There is a limit, and that limit is truth. In 
the Christian Church, Christ is the Truth, and therefore the final 
test for all that concerns the life of the Christian Church is found 
in the Church’s Master. Of any doctrine we must ask, Is it inherent 
in the revelation in Christ? Is it necessary to it? Is it congruous with 
it? Of all the developments in worship and Christian practice, it is 
the same kind of question: Are these developments conga with 
what is given us in Jesus Christ? 

The Conference at Lausanne proceeded upon this primary con- 
viction that Christ is the Truth, and throughout all its sessions 
accepted as its necessary concomitant that the individual could not 
be asked to deny his own conscience. If to him any doctrine or 
proposition violated the truth in Christ Jesus, then he must follow 
his conscience. Whether a Christian accepted the decrees of Councils 
as expressive of truth, or turned to the Inner Light as his guide, 
in the last resort he trusted his conscience and obeyed God rather 
than man. 

The implications of that position, as I have pointed out in an- 
other connection, are not always realized. ‘The only excuse for the 
mutual excommunication of Rome and Constantinople is the su- 
premacy of conscience. Unless men are to obey conscience, there is 
no ground that I can see for justification of England’s separation 
from Rome and the great Church or Churches of the West. But if 
one appeals to conscience for such justification, one cannot stop 
with England. Scotland and Germany and Scandinavia and the rest 
of the Protestant world must be justified. And if justified, how can 
a Catholic Communion, appealing to the same conscience, exclude 
them from the privileges of the Catholic Church? 


Approaches to Unity’ 


S THE demand for unity has increased, men have come to 
see far more clearly the difficulties in the way of it. It is 
nearly fifty years since the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral ap- 
peared. To the small groups here and there who towards the close 
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of the last century were thinking of unity, it seemed that the 
Quadrilateral offered an almost easy way. But the intervening years 
have revealed not easier paths, but rougher and harder to climb. 
In conference, in study and in practical approaches, men have 
somewhat more vividly outlined some of the great fundamental 
questions. And the result has been that here in America, where we 
like short-cuts and hate to think, where we tend to be provincial 
and guided unconsciously by isolationist policy, the position of the 
Episcopal Church has seemed to many outsiders, and to some of 
its own children, a fairly puzzling one. It is comprehensive. It does 
embrace within its ample shade leaders whose gaze is always to- 
wards Rome, and other leaders who look steadily towards Geneva 
and Plymouth Rock. It is obviously and altogether Protestant, not 
only in its appeal to the Scriptures, in its stress upon personal free- 
dom and the right of private judgment and in its belief in the priest- 
hood of all believers, but also in sharing the attitude towards the 
world and life which was born at the Reformation. 

But this Protestantism is set in a background which is altogether 
Catholic. In its reverence for tradition, its sense of the unbroken 
continuity of the Christian Church, its stress upon the sacramental 
aspects of religion and the historic creeds, its passion for great and 
beautiful liturgical development, the Church is Catholic through 
and through, and however Protestant in feeling a Churchman may 
be, he shares with all his fellow Churchmen the conviction that as 
Christian is a bigger term than Catholic, so Catholic is a bigger 
term than Protestant. Now to us of the Anglican Communion, these 
diversities, these paradoxes, these principles which leave so many 
loose ends and are the despair of the systematizer, seem to hold 
within themselves the key, or at any rate one of the essential keys, 
to the solution of the problem of reunion. Of that I shall speak 
in a moment. But to those who are outside us, we present some- 
thing of a puzzle. We don’t fit the ordinary categories and classifi- 
cations. Dr. Lynch defines a Protestant in the perfectly simple and 
clear terms of his own view of what a Protestant ought to be. ‘Then 
he tells us that the Episcopal Church is not protestant. The Chris- 
tian Century goes further and tells us we are not Christian. A near 
neighbor claims and marvels that any Church can exist with no 
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dogmatic foundation, no obvious visible authority, (nothing in- 
deed I may add, but the Holy Spirit as the Vicar of Christ). It is 
that same lack of dogmatic foundation which I think puzzles the 
Orthodox. They are quite aware that so far as succession and in- 
tention are concerned, our orders are valid. The Ecumenical Patri- 
arch has indeed recognized them. But a Church which contains 
Anglo-Catholics on a pilgrimage to Palestine, and Modernists cruis- 
ing at the same time towards Cambridge, is a bewildering spectacle. 

It is quite natural that we should be misunderstood, but the 
inference is not that we should draw back from our efforts, not shut 
ourselves up with ourselves, nor is it that we should endeavor to 
align ourselves with one side or the other only. The inference is 
that God has put upon us a responsibility for interpreting each side 
to the other. This has been said so often as to be almost wearisome; 
but I say it again to emphasize that such responsibility does rest 
upon us, that if we have any special mission it is to be the “bridge 
Church,” and that that responsibility rests upon us all and not 
merely upon our leaders. If we are to be Catholic only in the sense 
of Rome or the East, or Protestant only in the sense of Dr. Lynch’s 
article, we have no mission at all, and the sooner we lose ourselves 
in some larger body, the sooner will God’s will be done. 


Placement and Strategy’ 


HERE has been much study of this matter of late, not only 

from the point of view of salaries, but also from that of place- 
ment of the clergy. The Commission on the Ministry issued last 
year a careful report, with a series of recommendations which they 
have asked to have studied through the Church. In the Clergy Con- 
ference of last September, we of this Diocese considered the pro- 
posals at some length. ‘The Commission has asked, however, that 
the Diocesan Conventions take some action upon the recommenda- 
tions, and I have therefore asked the Committee on Canons to pre- 
sent one or more resolutions which will bring the essential points 
of these recommendations before the Convention for action. It 
would not be right for me, therefore, to attempt at this point to 
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direct the action of Convention. It is, however, important that the 
Convention should realize that while some of the proposals are 
mere matters of detail and of no special consequence, there are 
recommended two radical changes in our present methods. It is 
proposed that there shall be with the Bishop a Placement Com- 
mittee, and that by one method or another all appointments to 
rectorships should rest in the hands of this committee through the 
power of nomination. Vestries would have no right to choose out- 
side nominations presented to them by the committee, although 
they would have the power to refuse a nomination and ask for an- 
other. At the present time, all vestries are expected to confer with 
the Bishop in regard to all possible candidates for a vacancy, and 
in most dioceses nominations are made as a matter of course by 
the Bishop. 

Many of our present methods approach this plan of appointment 
and in some dioceses it is canonically established, but there is no 
precedent for the other radical proposal which is that the Place- 
ment Committee should be competent to terminate with proper 
notice at any time a rectorship which it is satisfied is not successful. 
What we must keep in mind as the matter is discussed is not the 
details, but these two essential questions: Are we to continue the 
present plan of election, or substitute one which puts the balance 
of power with the Diocese instead of with the parish? Are we to 
continue the traditional life tenure conception of the rectorship, 
or to make the rectorship dependent upon the judgment of a 
committee representing the larger interests of the Diocese? 


Evangelism’ 


YEAR ago I spoke to you at length on the matter of Evan- 

gelism. . . . Here are three suggestions. For adult education 
we have in many parishes classes and lectures of one kind and an- 
other. Why not now and then a series dealing with religion, and 
the fundamental meanings of Christianity and the Church to which 
the people of the neighborhood may be invited by a house to house 
visitation? Many people shy at an invitation to Church. Some of 
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them might not at invitations to lectures. Our Roman Catholic 
brethren advertise missions to non-Catholics. We have no desire to 
convert Catholics; nor to weaken the loyalty of any Christian to his 
own Church. Our concern is with the people who have no Church. 
Can we not at times appeal directly to them? 

The most fruitful field, I suppose, for this kind of evangelism is 
through the Church School. Scarcely any of our schools are with- 
out scholars whose parents have no Church connection. We pay 
them formal visits. We ask them to Church. We get discouraged at 
the lack of response. My guess is that in very few cases have we 
ever tried to reach them with real religion. 

And what is true about the Church School is true about many 
other agencies of our work. Through the GFS and the YPF, we 
have points of contact with the life of youth. The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and Guilds open contacts with older people, as do Men’s 
Clubs. If we use them aright, these all may be made, let us say, not 
agencies for bringing people into the Church, but fields within 
which we can reach old and young with the message of the Gospel. 


Churchwide Endeavor’ 


S I began to put them on paper, there came to me the fine 
call of the Presiding Bishop to give the year that lies before 
us to a deeper study and realization of God’s purpose in the world, 
in the social order and for the individual. Information concerning 
the call and suggestions for carrying it out will shortly reach the 
clergy if they have not already. We shall have in the Diocese some 
further suggestions to make, although it must be clearly understood 
that this is no call for new organization of any kind. It is not a 
project of the National Council. It is born of Bishop Perry’s insight 
into the need of the Church. It comes to the dioceses through their 
bishops. I speak for you all, I am sure, when I say that we in Cali- 
fornia respond with all our heart and will do our best to bring the 
endeavor into the lives of all our people. 
Now it was of this purpose of God as it affects society and the 
social order that I had planned to speak in closing, and I am glad 
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to feel that my words may, however inadequately, give emphasis to 
one aspect of the Churchwide endeavor. 

The thrilling, disturbing, discouraging and hopeful year through 
which we have passed, and the exciting and momentous present, 
pour out to him who can read, message after message from God. 
And yet all these messages tell the same story. They all bid us con- 
sider our present world in the light of God’s eternal purpose. We 
talk of economic distress, of a collapsing industrial order, of the 
rising tide of selfish nationalism. But what do distress and collapse 
and threatened war mean? They mean that we have tried to build 
our world upon foundations which cannot stand, which must be 
swept away whenever the winds biow and the rains descend and 
the floods come. Every one of our social ills, says Sir Arthur Salter, 
has a “moral root.” It is true, is it not? A social order in which men 
Starve in the midst of plenty, in which unbounded luxury walks 
side by side with rags, in which the race is to the strong while the 
weak are crowded to the wall, is in itself a witness of the corporate 
sin of men. 


Balance Between Authority and Liberty* 


N THE many occasions on which I have spoken of General 
Convention, I have said little about the change of name pro- 

posal and the reasons for its defeat, although I have signified my 
hearty satisfaction at the action taken. It was a sad error of judg- 
ment, almost inexcusable in fact, that so controversial a matter 
should have been brought up at a time when all the resources of 
the Church in unity of purpose were needed to meet the immedi- 
ate problems facing us in the work of the National Council. I am 
not bringing it up now to discuss it at length, but to use it as a 
text in presenting to you some considerations upon our duty as 
Christian citizens in the present vexed and troubled world. The 
retention of the word “Protestant’’ was substantially upon the 
ground that our Anglican Communion has its significance in the 
Christian world because it is both Catholic and Protestant. The pro- 
posal was part of a consistent effort of a large and influential body 
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of Church people, extending over many years, to minimize and ulti- 
mately repudiate our Protestant heritage. That heritage means the 
Scriptures as final authority, the simplicity of liturgical uses, and 
the cleansing of the Church from a mass of degrading superstitions. 
It means above all else the freedom of the individual in his access 
to God, and the Church as a fellowship of faithful people rather 
than an institution governed by a hierarchy. Whether the oppo- 
sition to the change was justified or not, its opponents feared pre- 
cisely and altogether the loss of this heritage of freedom. They 
feared that the balance might be destroyed, that that synthesis of 
Catholic and Protestant which gives us our significance might be, if 
not destroyed, altogether obscured. The word was only a symbol. 
What they were doing was to protect the thing itself by saving its 
symbol. ‘The whole episode is an interesting illustration of the 
difficulties involved in our essentially free Catholic position. 

Now this difficulty, the maintaining of the balance, or the syn- 
thesis between authority and freedom, is in ecclesiastical affairs the 
reflection of the perennial problem of government, the maintenance 
of the balance of authority and liberty. The pendulum swings one 
way and then the other. Today the danger which the opponents of 
change feared in the Church, the loss of that free spirit which is 
the Protestant contribution to the Christian fellowship, is the 
danger which confronts us all along the line on our political and 
economic life. Our free democracy is in peril from the insidious 
approaches of absolutist ideals. 


The Attitude of the Christian in the Modern World® 


E MUST recognize that “the world for Christ” is no easy 

achievement. It is not many years since men talked hopefully 
of the evangelization of the world in a generation. The great Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement was born of the kind of enthusiasm 
which that faith produced. We have come to see that it is not the 
achievement of a generation but of long generations of hard work. 
But that it must be done, and that it is the duty of all Christians 
to help do it, we cannot doubt. That it must be done comes clearer 
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as we look out into this world of today, and it is well for us as we 
look back over one year and face another to take account of the 
situation in which we as Christians find ourselves in the present-day 
world. The world is not fundamentally different from the world of 
our fathers. The same kind of unregenerate human nature moves 
wilfully or ignorantly along paths that are not God’s paths. Greed 
of money, lust of power, sensuality and low vice are just what they 
have always been. “The devil and all his works, the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.’ 
Here they are in San Francisco and Oakland, in New York and 
London and Paris and Rome, just as they have always been. 

Nor is the social order fundamentally very different from those 
which have encompassed the individual ever since men emerged 
from primitive or patriarchal society. The ultimate trouble with 
capitalism is precisely the same as that which wrecked feudalism 
or swept away the ancient civilizations. It is an order taking shape 
to guard and increase the privileges of the strong. It rides ruth- 
lessly over the weak. It is on the defensive the moment the “humble 
and meek” begin to claim their place as children of God, and in 
that fundamental respect it is one, I say, with every social order 
which has gone before. I am referring, of course, to the system and 
not to individuals who constantly rise above its limitations. 

Nor does the world today differ from that of any other age in 
the fundamental fact of God’s presence in it and His rule over it. 
Men may ignore Him or defy Him, but righteousness and justice 
are still the habitation of His seat. Sin is still sin and the wages of 
sin is still death, as we of this generation know to our cost. Men do 
ignore Him or defy Him but He never ceases to strive with them. 
He raises up men of good-will, stirs men to leadership, kindles their 
hearts with pity for the downtrodden, gives them the goal of the 
Kingdom of God. Or, to put it less rhetorically, no man can look 
dispassionately at the world today without realizing that in spite of 
the vast power of evil, the good keeps on winning. There is keener 
concern for the suffering and the needy, as witness in America the 
huge beneficences of those to whom the greatest privileges in the 
world have come. The roll in San Francisco (as in every great city) 
of our Community Chests is adorned from the top down with names 
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of which any city or nation may well be proud. The great world 
movements of today all claim to eliminate poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Often they move in tragically wrong ways, but yet the goal 
is one which at any rate hints at the Kingdom of God and the com- 
monwealth of love. ‘The nations stand trembling before the possi- 
bility of another war which may engulf all that we call civilization, 
and yet we can confidently affirm that progress has been made and 
is being made toward a law-governed world. 
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29. Parishes and Missions 


Belvedere 


1916 Rev. Harold St. Geo. Buttrum 


Mill Valley: CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 


1916 


LON] 
1918 


1919 
1920 
to 
1923 
1924 


1927 
1931 
1932 


Rev. Henry Howitt 
Rev. Henry Howitt 


Rev. Henry Howitt, Emeritus 


Rev. E. Leslie Rolls, Curate 


Rev. Henry Howitt, Emeritus 


Rev. Leslie C. Kelley 


Rev. Fred. K. Howard 
Rev. Charles W. Du Bois, 
Priest-in-charge 
continuing to 1927 
No rector, continuing to 1931 
Rev. Charles T. Leachman 
Rev. Albert V. Muray 


Corte Madera 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1920 


1926 
1927 
1930 
1936 


Rev. H. St. George Buttrum 

Rev. W. M. Bours 

Cathedral Staff 

Rev. W. M. Bours, 
Priest-in-charge 

John V. Daly, Lay Reader 

Harry B. Lee, Lay Reader 

Rev. Walter B. Clark, Vicar 

Rev. John C. Leffler, 
Priest-in-charge 


Inverness: ST. GCOLUMBA 


1932 


1940 


Rev. Irving Spencer, 
Priest-in-charge 
No Rector 


Ross: ST. JOHN'S 


1916 
1918 
1923 
1926 
1929 
1930 


Rev. W. A. De Witt 
Rey. Charles P. Deems 
Rev. H. H. Powell, Ph.D. 
Rev. Wm. L. Wood 

No Rector 

Rev. John C. Leffler 


A. CONVOCATION OF SAN FRANCISCO 


San Rafael: St. PAUL’s 
1916 Rev. G. M. Cutting 
1920 Rev. E. B. Bradley 
1931 Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer 
1939 Rev. Frederick H. Avery 


Sausalito: CHRIST CHURCH 


1916 Rev. H. St. George Buttrum, 
D.D. 


South San Francisco: GRACE MISSION 
1916 Rev. Leslie C. Kelley 
1917 
1921 Rev. E. H. Molony 
1922 No report 


San Francisco: GRACE CATHEDRAL 
1916 Very Rev. J. Wilmer Gresham, 
D:D e 


1939 and 1940, No Dean 
1941 Very Rev. Thomas H. Wright, 
DD: 


San Francisco: ALL SAINTS 


1916 Rev. Harvey S. Hanson 
1919 Rev. H. S. Hanson 
Rev. Frank H. Church 
1920 Rev. Schuyler Pratt 
1926 Rev. Arthur W. Farlander, 
in charge 
1927 Rev. Arthur W. Farlander, 
Rector 
1930 Rev. Arthur J. Child 
1936 Rev. Paul Little, Ph.D. 


San Francisco: GooD SAMARITAN 
1916 Rev. J.P. Durer 


San Francisco: HOLY INNOCENTS 
1916 Rev. E. S. Bartlam 
1917 Rev. F. H. Church 
1918 Rev. R. L. Macfarlane 
1927 Rev. Walter P. Doty 
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1928 Rev. A. C. Silverlight 
1929 Rev. W. M. Ford 


San Francisco: INCARNATION 


1916 
1917 
1923 
1928 
1929 
1931 
1937 


Rev. W. H. Hermitage 

Rev. A. B. Chinn 

Rev. Williston M. Ford 

No rector 

Rev. David T. Gillmor 

Rev. Edward H. Molony 
Rev. Harlan Bailey 


San Francisco: ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 


1916 
1919 
1921 


1922 


1925 
1928 


1930 
1935 


Rev. E. B. Bradley 
Rev. Charles L. Thackeray 
Rev. James O. Lincoln, 
in charge 
Rev. F. Sandeman de Mattos 
Rev. Leland H. Tracy 
Rev. Wm. E. Craig, 
Priest-in-charge 
Rev. Julian H. Jenkins 
A. G. Clarke, Lay Reader 


San Francisco: CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


1916 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1926 
1928 
1931 
1935 
1937 


Rev. R. S. M. F. McMurray 
and Rev. W. H. Ratcliff 
Rev. R. S. M. F. McMurray 

Rev. A. M. Lloyd 

Rev. W. T. Holt, Assistant 
Rev. W. B. Kinkaid 

Rev. Charles N. Field 

Rev. Spence Burton, SSJE 
Rev. Roland H. Palmer, SSJE 
Rev. Charles P. Otis, SSJE 
Rev. Kenneth A. Viall, SSJE 
Rev. Oliver B. Dale, SSJE 
Rev. Charles P. Otis, SSJE 


San Francisco: ST. JAMES 


1916 


Rev. Samuel J. Lee 


1936 Rev. Harold S. Brewster 


New Location in 1924 


San Francisco: ST. LUKE’S 


1916 


Rev. Edward Morgan 
Rev. F. B. A. Lewis, M.D., 
Assoc. Priest 


1922 


1926 
1941 


Rev. W. W. Jennings 

Rev. F. B. A. Lewis, M.D., 
Assoc. Priest 

Rev. W. W. Jennings 

Rev. John C. Leffler, D.D. 


San Francisco: ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 


1916 
1918 


1919 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Arch Perrin 

Arch Perrin 

W. B. Clark 

W. E. Hayes 

Rev. F. H. Church 
Rev. Henry B. Thomas 
Rev. J. Henry Ohlhoff 
Rev. B. H. Jones, Vicar 
Rev. B. H. Jones, Rector 
No Rector 

Rev. Russell B. Staines 


San Francisco: St. PAUL’s 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1925 


1929 
1935 


Rev. W. E. Couper 

No Rector 

Rev. Thomas P. Boyd, D.D. 

Rev. Thomas P. Boyd, 
Rector 

Rev. Leslie C. Kelley, Pastor 

Rev. Leslie C. Kelley, Rector 

Mr. G. B. Gifford, in charge 


San Francisco: ST. PETER’S 


1916 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1931 
1932 


Rev. C. L. Miel 

No Rector 

Rev. Charles H. Hitchcock 
Rey. F. H. Church 

Rev. Harvey S. Hanson 
No Rector 

Rev. John A. Collins 


San Francisco: ST. STEPHEN’S 


1916 Rev. Geo. H. B. Wright 
1934 No Rector. New location at 


Santiago St. and 38th Ave. 


San Francisco: ‘TRANSFIGURATION 
1916 Rev. Leslie C. Kelley 


1918 Cathedral Staff 
1920 Rev. Frank W. Moore, 
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San Francisco: CHINESE MISSION 


1916 


(TRUE SUNSHINE) 
Rev. Daniel G. C. Ng (Wu) 


San Francisco: JAPANESE MISSION 


1916 
1918 
1920 
1927 
1928 
1930 


1933 


(CHRIST CHURCH) 
Rev. P. H. Murakami 
Cathedral Staff 
Rev. Paul Tajima 
Rev. F. Teramoto 
No Vicar 
Rev. John T. Sakurai, 

in charge 

Rev. K. Tsukamoto 


San Francisco: St. BARNABAS MISSION 


1931 
1932 


1939 


Mr. Fred Foster, Lay Reader 
Rev. George Maxwell 

Mr. Fred Foster, Lay Reader 
Mr. Fred Foster, Lay Reader 
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San Francisco: CANON Kip MISSION 
1916 Rev. J. Henry Ohlhoff 


San Francisco: St. CYPRIAN’S 

1923 Rev. D. R. Wallace 

1927 Rev. C. A. Forbes, SSJE 

1931 Rev. R. T. MacDonald, SSJE 

1935 Rev. Robert F. Humphries, 
SSJE 

1940 Rev. Thaddeus P. Martin, 
Vicar 


San Francisco: St. FRANCIS COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 
1927 Rev. Philip Werlein, 
Priest-in-charge 
1928 Rev. Carel J. Hulsewe, 
Priest-in-charge 
1936 Rev. Henry P. Veazie 


Alameda: CuHRIstT CHURCH 


1916 Rev. E. W. Couper 1916 
1917 Rev. E. W. Couper 1924 
1919 Rev. Henry H. Shires 1926 
1920 Rey. Henry H. Shires and 1927 
BEV 1. Miel 1933 
1925 Rev. Henry H. Shires 
1935 Rev. Sumner D. Walters 1935 
Berkeley: St. MARK’s 1940 
1916 Rev. Edward L. Parsons 
Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin 
Rev. F. A. Martyr 
Rev. W. F. Higby 1916 
1918 Rev. Edward L. Parsons 1918 
Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin 1920 
Revel. A. Martyr 024 
1919 Rev. Edward L. Parsons 1927 
Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin a 
Rev. F. A. Martyr 1034 
Rev, Hs HH. Powell 
Rev. R. M. Trelease 
1920 Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin 1928 
1934 Rev. C. W. Lowry, 105) 
locum tenens 
1935 Rev. J. Lindsay Patton 1934 
1938 Rev. J. L. Patton and 
Rev. Randolph C. Miller 
Berkeley: ALL SOULS aaa 
1920 Rev. R. M. Trelease ak 
1928 Rev. Hugh E. Montgomery 
1932 Rev. Theodore Bell 1920 
1937. Rev. Philip M. Casady 1921 
Berkeley: St. ALBAN’S (ALBANY) "925 
1937 Rev. P. M. Casady, in charge 1926 
1938 Rev. Harvey Loy, Vicar 
1940 Howard W. Brummitt, 
Lay Reader, in charge 1930 
' 1 
Berkeley: St. CLEMENT'S eke 
1920 Rev. F. A. Martyr 
1923 Rev. Mark Rifenbark 1916 
1926 Rev. Lindley H. Miller 
1933 Rev. J. Henry Thomas 1921 
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B. CONVOCATION OF OAKLAND 


Berkeley: Goop SHEPHERD 


Berkeley: Sr. 


Reva, W,- Ro jenvey31 DD: 

Rev. William Higgs 

William Cornwall, Lay Reader 

Rey. Milton R. Terry 

Rev. C. W. Lowry, 
Priest-in-charge 

Rev. Wm. R. Macpherson, 
Priest-in-charge 

Rev. G. K. Markgraf, 
Priest-in-charge 


MATTHEW’S 


Rev. J. P. McCullough 

Rev. Isaac Dawson 

Rev. Hamilton Lee 

Rev. Frank H. Church 
Harold S. Morris, Lay Reader 
Rev. Edward Underwood 
Rev. G. E. Weagant, in charge 


Brentwood: St. ALBAN’S 


Revaba ls Gee, 
Priest-in-charge 
Rev. James L. Ellis, 
Priest-in-charge 


Centerville: St. JAMES 


Rev. Bayard H. Jones 

Rev. F. C. Murgotten 

Mr. C. H. Boddington, 
Lay Reader 

Rev. Charles T. Leachman 

Reva Ernest) Price 

Rev. Zachary T. Vincent, 
Vicar 

Rev. Wm. J. Attwood 


Crockett: St. MARK’S 


Rev. A. C. Silverlight 
Rev. Fred. Miller, in charge 


Hayward: TRINITY 


Rev. W. A. Rimer 


1917 Rev. Harry Perks 
Rev. W. A. MacClean 
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PIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


Rev. W. H. G. Battershill, 
Vicar 

Rev. Charles Hitchcock 

Rev. Jos. A. Ten Broeck 


1926 


1927 
1928 


1931 Rev. Theodore Bell 
1932 Rev. Ernest Runnells, Vicar 
1935 Rev. J. M. Malloch, Vicar 


1937 Rev. Leo Cook, Vicar 


Livermore: GRACE MISSION 


1916 Rev. F. D. Miller 
1917 Cathedral Staff 


Martinez: GRACE MISSION 
1916 Rev. E. G. Davies 
1924 Rev. Wm. J. Attwood 
1926 Rev. Albert E. Martyr 
1929_ Rev. A. C. Silverlight 
1933 Rev. Bert F. Bleil, Vicar 
1939 No Vicar 


Niles: TRINITY 
1916 Rev. Bayard H. Jones 
1917 Rev. F. C. Murgotten 
1918 Mr. C. H. Boddington, 
Lay Reader 


Oakland: CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


1916 Rev. W. H. Wheeler 
1918 Rev. J. C. Jackson 
1919 Rev. Isaac Dawson 
1923 Rev. Paul Little 
1926 Rev. F. K. Howard 
1928 Church combined with 
St. James and St. Philip’s 


Oakland: Sr. JAMES 
1928 Rev. W. H. G. Battershill 


Oakland: ST. JOHN’s 


1916 Rev. Irving Spencer 
1G1LQU CVG} Lo. LOSter 


1921 Rev. John Barrett 

1931 No Rector 

1934 Rev. Chas. W. Nelson 
1937 Canon L. D. Gottschall, 


in charge 


Oakland: ST. ANDREW’S 
1916 Rev. F. C. Murgotten 


Rev. A. L. Mitchell 


1917 
1933 Rev. F. K. Howard, in chargé 
1940 Rev. Gilbert P. Prince, Vicar 
Oakland: St. AUGUSTINE’S 
1919 Rev. D. R. Wallace 
Oakland: ST. PAUL’s 
1916 Rev. Alexander Allen 
1930 Rev. Alexander Allen; 
Rev. Fred Avery, Asst. 
1932 Rev. Alexander Allen; 
Rev. A. R. Merrix, Asst. 
1933 Rev. A. R. Merrix 
1938 Rev. A. R. Merrix; 
Rev. Stanley E. Ashton, Asst. 
1940 Rev. A. R. Merrix; 


Rev. Walter Williams, Asst. 


Oakland: St. PETER’S 


1916 Rev. Edgar F. Gee 
1937. Canon L. D. Gottschall 
1938 Canon L. D. Gottschall 
Staff: Rev. E. F. Gee 
Oakland: St. PutiLire’s MIssION 
1916 Rev. M. D. Wilson 
1920 Rev. Harold H. Kelley 
1922 Rev. Charles Hitchcock 
1923 Rev. Edwin Castledine 
1925 Rev. Chas. Hitchcock 
1926 Rev. W. H. G. Battershill 
1928 St. Philip’s and Church of the 


Advent combined to make 
St. James 


Oakland: TRINITY 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 
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Rev. Clifton Macon; 

Rev. John Bakewell, Emeritus; 
Rev. Samuel Mills 

Rev. Clifton Macon; 

Rev. John Bakewell, Emeritus; 
Rev. W. T. Holt 

Rev. Clifton Macon; 

Rev. W. T. Holt; 

Rev. L. B. ‘Thomas 

Rev. John Bakewell, Emeritus; 
Rev. L. B. Thomas; 

Rev. G. E. Weagant 


1920 


1923 


1928 


1931 
1938 
1939 
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Rev. L. B. Thomas; 
Rev. John Bakewell, Emeritus; 


Rev. G. E. Weagant 
Rev. L. B. Thomas; 
Rev. G. E. Weagant 
Rev. L. B. Thomas; 
Rev. F. K. Howard, Asst. 
Rev. L. B. Thomas 

No Rector 


Rey. John P. Craine 


Oakland: TRUE SUNSHINE 


1920 


Rev. D. G. C. Ng (Wu) 


Elmhurst: ALL SAINTS 


1916 
1918 
1921 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1935 
1936 


Rev. W. A. Rimer 

Rev. Harry Perks 

Rev. W. A. MacClean 

Rev. W. H. G. Battershill 

Rev. Charles Hitchcock 

No Vicar 

Rev. J. A. Ten Broeck 

No Vicar 

John V. Daly, in charge 

No Vicar 

Rev. W. de Ortega Maxey, 
in charge 


Pittsburg: St. DAvin’s 


1926 
1927 
1929 


Rev. A. E. H. Martyr 
Rev. E. G. Davies 
Rev. G. E. Weagant 


1930 
1933 
1937 


1939 


Rev. F. K. Howard 

Rev. B. F. Bleil 

Howard W. Brummitt, 
in charge 

Rev. Milton R. Terry, 
in charge 


Point Richmond: TRINITY 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1g19 
1923 
1927 
ENS: 
1935 


Rev. H. B. Hadlow 

Rev. Charles Hitchcock 

Rev. H. H. Powell 

Rev. H. B. Hadiow 

Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer 
Ohmer M. Bailey, Lay Reader 
Rev. Milton R. Terry 

REV ie oe) elle DLOeck 


Richmond: St. EDMUND’S 


1927 
1932 
1933 
1935 
Walnut 
1917 
1918 
1924 
1926 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1940 
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Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer 
No Rector 

Rev. E. R. L. Jones 
Rev. J. A. Ten Broeck 


Creek: St. PAUL’s 


Cathedral Staff 
Rev. E. G. Davies 
Harold S. Morris, Lay Reader 
Rev. A. E. H. Martyr 
Rev. G. E. Weagant 
No Vicar 
Rev. Fred Miller 
Rev. James P. Trotter, 
in charge 


1916 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1934 
1939 


DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


C. CONVOCATION OF SAN JOSE 


Arroyo Grande: ST. BARNABAS 


Rev. A. C. Dodd 

Rev. Edw. J. Hoering 

No Vicar 

Rev. Mortimer Chester 

Rev. Fred. C. Miller 
(Santa Maria) 

Rev. Norman H. Snow 

Rev. Theodore Bell 

Rev. F. H. Avery 

Rev. B. F. Bleil 


Atascadero: UNORGANIZED MISSION 


1920 


Rev. W. M. Ford 


Belmont: Goop SHEPHERD MISSION 


1916 
1917 
1934 


1936 


Rev. C. A. Verleger 
Cathedral Staff 
Rev. Edwin Castledine, 
in charge 
Rev. Schuyler Pratt, in charge 


Burlingame: St. PAUL’s 


1917 
1929 


1931 
1940 


Capitola: St. 


1916 
1918 
1921 
1927 
1928 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1940 


Carmel: 


1917 
1918 
1920 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


W. A. Brewer 

Herald G. Gardner 

W. A. Brewer, Emeritus 
Herald G. Gardner 
Francis P. Foote 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Cathedral Staff 

Rev. C. O. Tillotson 

Rev. Samuel Unsworth 

Rev. Chas. T. Leachman 
Fred. H. Avery, Lay Reader 
W. A. Havermale, Lay Reader 
Rev. A. V. Muray, in charge 
Rev. James L. Ellis, Vicar 
No Vicar 

Horton I. French, Lay Reader 
Rev. J. Harold Jenkins 

Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer 


ALL SAINTS 

Rev. H. H. Gillies 
Rev. W. G. Moffatt 
Rey, F, G. Williams 


1925 Rev. A. B. Chinn 

1937 Rev. C. J. Hulsewe 
Del Monte: St. JOHN’s 

1920 Rev. G. M. Cutting 

1930 Paul Mitchell, Lay Reader 

1931 Rev. Ernest B. Bradley 

1936 Rev. Theodore Bell 
Gilroy: ST. STEPHEN’S 

1916 Rev. William Higgs 

1920 Cathedral Staff 

1921 Rev. Edwin Castledine 

1922 Rev. Charles Hitchcock 

1924 Rev. Sidney D. Thomas 

1932 No Vicar 

1933. Rev. Charles E. Fritz 

1935 Rev. Wm. B. Heagerty, M.D. 

1936 Rev. E. R. L. Jones 
Hollister: St. LUKE’s 

1916 Rev. G. Glement King 

1921 Rev. Edwin Castledine 

1922 Rev. Frank W. Moore 

1928 Rev. J. A. Tancock 

i935 Rev. Wm. B. Heagerty, M.D. 

1936 Rev. E. R. L. Jones 
Jolon: St. LUKE’s 

1917 Rev. E. A. McGowan 

1920 Vicar, Salinas Valley Missions 

1922 Rev. C. L. Thackeray 

(Salinas Valley Missions) 

1936 Rev. C. J. Hulsewe 

1937 Rev. Frederick Hicks 

1938 Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas 
King City: St. MARK’s 

1916 Rev. E. A. McGowan 

1920 Rev. W. A. MacClean 

1921 Rev. C. L. Thackeray 

1922 Rev. James A. Tancock 

1931 No Vicar 

1934 Rev. Penrose W. Hirst 

1937 Rev. Frederick Hicks 

1938 Rev. L. B, Thomas 
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Los Altos: Curisr CHURCH 1933. Rev. Oscar F. Greeti 
1916 Rev. M. Mullineaux Rev. James R. Davidson, jr. 
1917 Cathedral Staff Asst. 
1918 Rev. J. P. McCullough Paso Robles: St. JAMES 


1920 Rev. David J. Evans 1916 No Vicar 
adease REND. Af nad, 1917 Rev. Bayard H. Jones 
Rev. Victor Morgan, Asst. 1919 Rev. L. M. D’Arcy 


1926 Rev. E H. Molony 1920 Rev. W. M. Ford, in charge 
1931 No Vicar ; 1923. Rev. Charles L. Thackeray 
1932 Rev. B. D. Weigle 1936 Rev. C. J. Hulsewe 

1937 Rev. Frederick Hicks 


Los Gatos: St. L , 
os Gatos: St. LUKE’s 1938 Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas 


1916 Rev. Ralph Bray 


1LOienev. Ho HH. Gillies Redwood City: St. PETER’S 
1919 Rev. John A. Collins 1916 Rev. C. A. Verleger 
1928 Rev. Leland H. Tracy 1917 Cathedral Staff 
1931 Rev. David T. Gillmor 1918 Rev. F. A. Brown 
1920 Rev. E. I. MacNalty 
Menlo Park: TRINITY 1922 No Vicar 
1916 Rev. Hugh E. Montgomery 1923. Rev. Edward H. Molony 
1923. Rev. Ralph P. Smith 1925 Rev. Albert E. Clay 
1938 Rev. Charles E. Fritz 1927 Rev. Henry B. Thomas 
1928 Rev. B. D. Weigle, in charge 
Monterey: ST. JAMES 1932 Rev. Edwin Castledine 
1916 Rev. A. W. Darwall 1936 Rev. Schuyler Pratt 


1917 Rev. Walter Hoffatt 


1920 Rev. F. G. Williams Salinas: St. PAUL's 


1924 Rev. A. B. Chinn 1916 Rev. W. A. McGowan 
1931 No Rector 1917 Rev. W. A. MacClean 
1933 Rev. Wm. B. Heagerty, M.D. 1921 Rev. James A. Tancock 
1935 No Rector 1940 Rey. Stanley E. Ashton 
Bereme gee recor Belly in charge San Ardo: CHRIST CHURCH MISSION 
Pacific Grove: St. MARY-BY-THE-SEA 1916 Rev. E. A. McGowan 
1916 Rev. F. G. Williams Noho) UAE BE es 
1917 No Rector 19280 RCV. GL, Thackeray 
1918 Rev. G. M. Dorwart 1935 Rev. Penrose W. Hirst, 


in charge 
1937 Rev. Frederick Hicks 
1938 Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas 


1919 Rev. Ernest B. Bradley 

1920 Rev. W. H. G. Battershill 

1926 No Rector 

1927 Rev. Albert E. Clay San Jose: CHRIST CHURCH MISSION 

1937 Rev. Charles R. Greenleaf 1916 Rev. A. L. Mitchell 
Rev. Albert E. Clay, Emeritus 1918 Rev. E. I. MacNalty 


1923. Rev. A. W. Noel Porter 
Palo Alto: ALL SAINTS 


1916 Rev. David Evans San Jose: "TRINITY 
1927 Rev. Oscar F. Green 1916 Rev. Halsey Werlein, Jr. 
Rey. David Evans, Emeritus Rev. E. T. Brown, Asst. 
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1918 
1926 
1934 


DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


Rev. A. W. Noel Porter 
Rev. Mark Rifenbark 
Rev. Mark Rifenbark 
Rev. Earl W. Count, Asst. 


San Luis Obispo: St. STEPHEN’S 


1916 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1927 
1931 
1932 
1940 


Rev. C. H. L. Chandler 
Rev. F. H. Sanford 

Rev. Edw. J. Hoering 
Rev. W. M. Ford 

Rev. Chas. L. Thackeray 
Rev. Norman H. Snow 
Rev. Theodore Bell 
Rev. John A. Collins 
Rev. Fred. H. Avery 
Rev. Bert F. Bleil 


San Mateo: ST. MATTHEW’S 


1916 
1926 
1930 


1933 


1937 


1938 


Rev. W. H. Cambridge; 
Rev. S. D. Thomas, Asst. 

Rev. W. H. Cambridge; 
Rev. Victor Morgan, Asst. 

Rev. W. H. Cambridge; 
Rev. Fred. P. Taft, Asst. 

Rev. Lindley H. Miller 

Rev. W. H. Cambridge, 
Emeritus 

Rev. Charles R. Greenleaf, 
Asst. 

Rev. L. H. Miller 

Rev. W. H. Cambridge, 
Emeritus 

Rev. L. H. Miller 


San Miguel: St. JOHN’s MISSION 


1916 
1920 
1923 
1935 
1937 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


E. A. McGowan 
W. M. Ford 

C. L. Thackeray 
C. J. Hulsewe 
Frederick Hicks 


Santa Clara: CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 


1916 


1919 


Mr. C. A. Mainwaring, 
Lay Reader 
Rev. John A. Collins 


1921 
1922 
1923 


1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 


1930 
1931 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

in 
Rev. 
Rev. 

in 
Rev. 


Ross Turman, in chargé 
Elmer S. Freeman 

A. W. N. Porter; 

charge 

Arthur Bonner, Asst. 

A. W, N. Porter 

charge 

Boyd Parker, Asst. 

Rev. Boyd Parker, Vicar 
Rev. Mark Rifenbark 

(Trinity, San Jose) in charge; 

William J. Ward, Lay Reader 
Rev. Mark Rifenbark; 

B. F. Bleil, Lay Reader 
Rev. F. W. Moore, in charge 
Rev. Mark Rifenbark, 

in charge 


Santa Cruz: CALVARY 


1916 


1917 


1921 
1927 


Rev. E. H. McCollister 

Rev. C. O. Tillotson, Emeritus 
Rev. Edw. T. Brown 

Rev. C. O. Tillotson, Emeritus 
Rev. C. T. Leachman 

Rev. Norman H. Snow 


Sunnyvale: St. ‘THOMAS’ 


1920 


1924 


1925 


1927 
1931 
1932 


Rev. A. W. N. Porter 
(Trinity, San Jose) in charge 
Rev. A. W. N. Porter, 
in charge; 
Rev. Arthur Bonner, Asst. 
Rev. A. W. N. Porter, 
in charge; 
Rev. Boyd Parker, Asst. 
Rev. Edward H. Molony 


No Vicar 


Rev. B. D. Weigle, in charge 


Watsonville: ALL SAINTS 


1916 
1919 
1930 
1931 


Rev. Charles L. Thackeray 


Rev. Bayard H. Jones 


No Rector 


Rev. Allan W. Geddes 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
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Presidents of the Woman’s 


mjoun N- Pomeroy... 
. Richard W. Heath ... 
. James Newlands 
. Louis F. Monteagle .. 
. A. L. McLeish 
Pele Latice 
. H. M. Sherman 


sereonee 


ore eee eee 


Auxiliary 


1880-1884 
1884-1893 
1893-1907 
1907-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1927 
1927-1933 


Mrs 


Mrs. 


ie bance 
». UW. Lloyd jones =... 
. Norman Livermore .. 


wLVauSse Hammond. 1... 


. F. King Verleger 


. Milton Farmer 


© @ = 0 ¢ 8 


. Harold Sorg 


1933-1937 
1937-1941 
1941-1946 
1946-1952 
1952-1955 
1955-1958 
1958- 


Presidents of the House of 


Churchwomen 


. George H. Kellogg ... 
. Kate A. Bulkley 
. Harry M. Sherman ... 
. C. Edward Holmes ... 


cee ee 


1906-1913 
1913-1919 
1919-1925 
1925-1931 


Miss Harriet Bakewell .... 
Mrs. George McP. Batte ... 


Mrs. Jerome Politzer 


Mrs. Norman Livermore ... 
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1931-1937 
1937-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1945 
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